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A Special Supplement of THE SPEAKER, confain- 
ing Literary and other contributions, will be 
published on Saturday, October Ist. Adver- 
tisements for this number should reach the 
Manager, 115, Fleet Street, E.C., by September 
20th. 


THE WEEK. 





Lorp SALISBURY has returned 
to England after his prolonged 
absence. He has returned, we 
are glad to say, greatly im- 
proved in health. It is stated that a Cabinet 
Council will be held on an early day—probably next 
week. The news seems almost too good to be true, 
yet it is indisputable that there are more than 
sufficient reasons to justify the meeting of the Cabinet 
even in September. The Nile and the affairs of 
Crete both require the united attention of the 
Ministry, and there are other questions, hardly less 
urgent, which cannot be allowed to sleep. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THE Darlington election took place on Saturday» 
and resulted in the return of Mr. Pike Pease, 
the Unionist candidate, by a majority of 688 over 
his Liberal opponent, Mr. Philipps. This majority is 
slightly larger than that which was obtained by the 
Unionist candidate at the last election. Though the 
result is disappointing, it cannot be said to have any 
great political significance. The Liberal candidate 
was a stranger in the borough, whilst his opponent 
was not only the son of the late representative, but 
a member of a family which has long been all- 
powerful in public affairs in Darlington. The 
chances of Mr. Philipps were still further damaged 
by an acrimonious religious controversy which was 
made to turn upon an unfortunate expression of 
which Mr. Pike Pease had made use in response to 
an application for a subscription to a Nonconformist 
place of worship. 


A VERY curious result of the recent miners’ 
strike in Wales declared itself at the sitting of the 
Merthyr Registration Court on Monday. It seems 
that the overseers, in preparing their lists of persons 
eligible to vote, had omitted the names of no fewer 
than six thousand miners in East Glamorgan and 
Merthyr, who had been disqualified by the receipt 
of parochial relief in the shape of pay for stone- 
breaking given by the Board of Guardians during the 








recent strike. The men belonged to different political 
parties, and the agents on both sides supported 
a test case which, if it had been successful, would 
have led to the reinstatement of the six thousand 
men on the list of voters. The Revising Barrister 
declared, however, that he had no option in the 
matter, and, whilst expressing his sympathy with 
the disfranchised miners, disallowed their claim. 
We have no doubt that this decision was right in 
point of law, but it indicates a further hardship in 
our electoral system, which ought to be removed 
whenever the registration laws are dealt with. 
Parochial relief of this nature, and given under these 
circumstances, clearly ought not to disqualify a man 
from voting. 


WE discuss elsewhere a rather remarkable speech 
of Lord Dufferin’s at the meeting of the London and 
Globe Finance Corporation. Lord Dufferin, who is 
Chairman of the Corporation, entered into an ex- 
planation of the reasons which had led him to accept 
that office. He stated that when he retired from 
the public service he received many offers of director- 
shipsin public companies. He had, however, resolved 
that he would accept no post in connection with a 
company unless he felt satisfied, first, that it was of 
such a nature that he was qualified to act upon it, 
and secondly, that it was sound and honest in its 
finance. He added that in view of certain recent 
incidents he felt it his duty to say that neither he 
nor any of his co-directors had ever received any 
consideration of any sort for joining the directorate, 
and that they were not in receipt of any remunera- 
tion, direct or indirect, beyond that which was pro- 
vided in the articles of association. 


Tue Bishop of Lichfield, in delivering a charge 
to his clergy, at the Diocesan Synod on Tuesday, 
dealt with the question of ritual. He regarded the 
demand for additional church services as a happy 
sign of health and energy, but thought that 
variations from the Prayer Book forms in the 
performance of the regular services of the Church 
were not permissible. The only proper course, both 
for the sake of order and in justice to the laity, was 
to keep to the Prayer Book. It was clearly contrary 
to order to observe holy days which had been 
deliberately excluded from the calendar of the 
Church, and there ought to be no celebrations of 
the Holy Communion unless the number of com- 
municants required by the rule of the Church could 
be guaranteed. The reservation of the Sacrament 
for the purpose of adoration was neither legal nor 
primitive. The ceremonial use of incense was 
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illegal, as was the invocation of saints. No addi- 
tional services should be held without the permission 
of the Bishop. 


SEVERAL other contributions to the controversy 
on special services have been made this week. The 
Bishop of Winchester, in his charge to his Diocesau 
Conference, has reasserted the position he took up 
some weeks ago; and, while condemning the un- 
faithfulness of the ultra-Ritualists to the tradition 
of a chureh which is reformed as well as Catholic, 
has declared that the vigour and variety of the life 
of the Church to-day are infinitely preferable to its 
unquestionable monotony and questionable ortho- 
doxy in the time of our grandfathers. Most people 
will agree with him, though, by the way, the notion 
that activity per se is a good is a development of 
this century, and must obviously be accepted with 
caution. On the other hand, Sir William Harcourt 
in a letter to Thursday's Times, declares against 
the Bishop’s view as to the permission of these 
additional services. He adopts the stricter con- 
struction of the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act 
of 1872, and maintains, therefore, that they cannot 
be admitted unless they actually consist of the 
language of the Prayer Book, the Bishops, more- 
over, having no power to depart from the funda- 
mental laws imposed on the Establi-hment by the 
State. 


THE Bishop of Hereford, in opening his Diocesan 
Conference on Wednesday, suggested a_ possible 
solution of the difficulty. He took the nar- 
rower view of the Bishop's power in authorising 
euch services, chiefly on the ground that the more 
liberal construction of the Act, interpreting it as 
permitting any service in accordance with the spirit 
of the Prayer Book, opens the way, now and here- 
after, to an infinite variety of recognised 
ritual. Like the Bishop of Winchester, however, 
Bishop Percival sees his way to permitting additional 
special services of a more diversified type outside the 
ordinary services of the Church. But he proposes 
that such services should only be permitted provided 
that they have received the approval of the majority 
of the parishioners, and if so approved they should 
be only adopted subject to the further approval not 
merely of the Bishop but of his Archbishop, so as 
to avoid that diversity as between dioceses which 
the Prayer Book expressly condemns. It is easy, 
of course, to see practical difliculties in the way of 
this very reasonable suggestion. We cannot conceive, 
for instance, that the ordinary sacerdotalist parson 
will submit to be dictated to not merely by laymen 
but by Nonconformists ; and we foresee great diffi- 
culties in constituting an electorate—so to speak—in 
the case of mission churches, or other churches which 
are not strictly parochial. Still, we welcome the 
proposal as an attempt to recognise the legitimate 
right of the laity in the Establishment. 


’ 
aimost 


A VERY remarkable case, fortunately of a most 
unusual kind, came before the Central Criminal 
Court on Monday last, when two men, named Jago 
and Kynaston, who had been respectively first and 
third officers in the White Star steamer Britannic, 
were convicted of robbing the mails en route 
to America, and sentenced respectively to eight 


years penal servitude and to twelve months’ 
hard labour. Jago, it appeared, had been con- 
victed of forgery in 1883, but he had managed 


to conceal the fact, and had made a fresh 
start in the White Star Line, where he had an 
excellent record. He had, however, used his control 


of the mail-room to rob the mails, and had induced 
the younger prisoner, Kynastov, to assist him. Some 
features in the case suggest that both the culprits 
had begun their criminal career by smuggling goods 
If so, there 


into New York in defiance of the Tariff. 








is a fresh procf of the ease with which law-made 
criminality can pass into criminality of another 
sort. 


Tuk disarmament of the Mohammedans 
at Candia is proceeding slowly, and 
with somewhat doubtful results; and 
it seems possible that, if it proves to be really 
effective, it may be followed by a similar measure 
of precaution in regard to the Christian population 
of the island. This has been proposed by the 
Russian admiral; but it is clear that it presupposes 
both the complete organisation of an effective 
gendarmerie and still more the withdrawal from 
the island of the Turkish troops. The Christian 
population can be kept from attacking the Moslems 
en masse; they cannot be protected against isolated 
acts of violence and brigandage committed by indi- 
viduals among the starving and desperate Turkish 
troops. It is sincerely to be hoped, meanwhile, that 
Admiral Noel will not be checked in his action by 
any diplomatic interference. The German Govern- 
ment, happily, means to keep out of the Concert, 
acting merely the part of candid friend; but its 
views are not always those of the Emperor, and we 
do not know how far his new réle of Healer of the 
Sick Man and Pacifier of the East may bring 
Germany into work again. It is lamentable that 
the Fashoda crisis should have come to disturb 
Anglo-French relations just at the time when an 
accord is most wanted in the interest of peace in 
the East. 


ABROAD. 


THE hopes of such an accord, however, are some 
what strengthened by the announcement that M. 
Paul Cambon is to succeed Baron de Courcel as 
French Ambassador in London. M Cambon has had 
experience, both at Tunis and at Constantinople, of 
the way to deal with Orientals; and he understands 
the sort of diplomacy that is alone effective with the 
Porte. Moreover, unlike most Continental diplomat- 
ists, he bas seen enough of our attitude at Con- 
stantinople to realise, what is realised by very 
few Continental publicists, that we at least have 
no desire to make profit out of the crises in the 
Near East. 


Tue Dreyfus affair took a new and startling 
turn at Colonel Picquart’s trial on Wednesday last. 
The prosecution asked for an adjournment, on the 
ground that a fresh prosecution of the Colonel had 
been ordered, apparently by General Zurlinden 
during his brief tenure of the War Office, on the 
charge of forging the “petit bleu,’ or telegraph 
card, stated to have been received by him when at 
the War Office, and tending to bring Esterhazy 
under the suspicion of communicating military 
secrets to the foreign military aifachés. The effect 
of this application is, of course, to discredit Colonel 
Picquart’s evidence in case the Dreyfus case should 
be formally reopened; but the Court gave way to 
the prosecutors—that is, virtually, to the military 
power; and Colonel Picquart then rose and declared 
dramatically that if he were found dead like Colonel 
Henry, it would be a case of murder and not suicide. 
He was subsequently transferred to a military 
prison; and so we await fresh developments— 
among them possibly revelations by Major Esterhazy 
himeelf. 


TuIs amazing incident has destroyed the hope 
given by the tone of the respectable Paris Press 
early in the week that the French public was calm- 
ing down. The ridiculous attempt of the Duke of 
Orleans to improve the occasion by posing as the de- 
fender of “the Army and the Constitution” seemed 
likely to assist the process, The Cabinet had decided 
on Saturday to request the particular standing 
Committee whose business it is to examine whether 
there are grounds for the retrial of choses jugées 
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to report whether a retrial of the Dreyfus case 


would be justified by the “new facts” (ie. Colonel 
Henry’s suicide and its implications) which have 
come to light since the decision of 1804; and the 
Committee, should it decide in the affirmative, will 
have both to nominate the tribunal and to state the 


case for it. The decision was followed by the 
resignation of General Zurlinden, the new War 
Minister, and of M. Tillaye, the rather obscure 


Minister of Pablic Works. The latter is succeeded 
by M. Godin, who is now Senator and was formerly 
Deputy for Pondicherry, but (if report is to be 
believed) otherwise but little connected with French 
India; the former by General Chanoine, who has 
served with some distinction against China—a fact 
which may have some international importance 
by-and-by. 


THE funeral of the murdered Empress of Austria 
took place last Saturday, amid signs of general and 
genuine mourning among her people and demonstra- 
tions of sympathy from the European Courts, and in 
many of the great cities of the world; and it was 
attended by a concourse of notabilities—including 
the German Emperor—which is somewhat incongru- 
ous in the case of one of the freest and least conven- 
tional of the Royal personages of Europe. Two 
curious results of the assassination may be noted 
here. It has annihilated the Jubilee celebrations, 
during which no settlement of the complicated 
difficulties which threaten the Dual Monarchy could 
have been attempted ; and accordingly, the Press of 
Buda-Pesth urges—-we fear without much prospect 
of success—that a determined effort to settle the 
financial relations question should be made at once. 
And it has served as a convenient pretext for the 
arrest of suspected Anarchists by the police of 
Buda-Pesth, of Italy, and even of distant Barcelona, 
on the ground of their complicity in the plot. That 
a plot existed at all is doubtful, that it extended 
beyond a small group in Switzerland is still more so. 
But it affords a convenient hypothesis for the police. 
Meanwhile an unhealthy amount of interest is being 
shown in the criminal, for the encouragement, we 
fear, of other crypto-lunatics; and some of the 
interviews with him, if they are accurate—which 
we trust they are not—certainly reflect no credit 


either on the interviewers or on the Genevese 
authorities who allowed them. Even in the interest 
of the science of criminology, it is hardly per- 
missible to ask a murderer what feeling he 


experienced when committing his crimes. Happily 
Luccheni is no psychologist, and could only reply 
“ None.” 


PENDING the meeting of the Peace Commissioners 
next week in Paris, there is somewhat of a pause in 
the news from America and from Spain. But it is 
clear that the demands with which the American 
Commissioners enter the Conference are to be 
regarded as an irreducible minimum; that the Spanish 
Commissioners are likely to resist them; and also 
that the United States Government is making great 
preparations to hold its new acquisitions. The most 
significant items are the despatch to Manila of more 
troops from San Francisco, and also of the battle- 
ships Jowa and Oregon, which are to proceed thither 
from New York by the Suez Canal. The news from 
the Philippines indicates that the great majority of 
the civilised inhabitants favour annexation to the 
United States ; that the religious orders are depart- 
ing, the Archbishop is resigning himself to the 
inevitable, and Aguinaldo is wholly impossible. 





Ir is stated that the Chinese Government has 
again given way on the Niu-Chwang railway con- 
cession ; and negotiations for a mortgage loan have 
been resumed with the Hong Kong and Shanghai 











Bank. According to the Times correspondent at St. 
Petersburg, that Russian opposition to the negotia- 
tions has been based on the existence of a prior and 
secret agreement between the Chinese and Russian 
Governments treating Chinese Manchuria as within 
the Russian sphere of influence for the purposes of 
railway construction; and it is undoubtedly quite 
intelligible that the Russian company should not 
like to have its traffic tapped even by a railway 
which would take traffic to a natural outlet in 
a seaport. If, however, the British capitalist has 
been brought in again, it may be hoped that we are 
in sight of a settlement with Russia. The difficulty, 
of course, is that “ Russia” is not a person, or even 
a government with a perfectly consistent policy. In 
respect of her action in Asia, she must be regarded as 
represented by a number of agents, with great liberty 
of initiative, but always liable to be disavowed. 


Tur series of Liberalising edicts recently pub- 
lished by the Emperor of China would have been a 
hopeful sign if we could have any hope of their 
being obeyed. Butit was improbable, @ priori, either 
that the accounts of revenue and expanditure de- 
manded would be really rendered, or that, if 
rendered, they would be audited; and while we 
have great hopes of the Chinese people, who when 
they have once seen Western improvements are 
quite ready to appreciate them, it is hardly to be 
supposed that the edicts would not rouse the 
literary and official classes to active and effectual 
opposition. Now that the Cantonese reformer, 
Kung-Yu-Mei, to whose influence they were due, has 
been ordered out of Peking, these anticipations are 
verified. The Empress Dowager formally resumes con- 
trol, the Regency is restored, reaction is triumphant, 
and Li Hung Chang will soon return to office. The 
eagerness with w hich the Ambassadors of certain 
Powers in China hastens d to express their sympathy 
with him in his fall shows that they accurately esti- 
mated the trend of events in the immediate future. 


BACCHYLIDES, the long-lost Greek 
lyric poet, and the rival of Pindar, 
has now for some time been before 
the world of scholars. The first result is to be found 
in a commentary by Professor Jebb, which is in 
preparation at the Cambridge University Press. The 
text has been revised—a fascinating task for the 
genuine scholar, because the revision is enormously 
difficult and can never be final. Herondas, the other 
long-lost anthor who has been recovered from Egypt, 
has also been edited by Mr. Walter Headlam, of 
King’s College. Among the other books in pre- 
paration at the same Press we notice a hitherto 
unknown apocryphal book of the Old Testament, 
“Tae Story of Ahikar and his nephew Nadab,” 
edited by Mrs. Lewis and Mr. J. Rendel Harris. 
The story is referred to in the Book of Tobit, and 
the MS. is, we presume, one of those discovered by 
Mrs. Lewis in Syria. To leap from extreme an- 
tiquity to contemporary history, we may mention 
Mr. F. Storr’s “ Life and Letters of the Rav. R H. 
Quick,” a pioneer in education, and one of the 
kindliest of educators; and among new volumes of 
the “Cambridge Historical Series,” “The Union of 
Italy, 1815 1895,” by W. J. Stillman, well known 
for many years as correspondent of the Times at 
Rome; and “A History of the Colonisation of 
Africa by Asiatic and European Races,” by Sir 
H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. 


LITERATURE. 


AMONG Mr, John Lane’s autumn announcements 
we note “ The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley,” 
edited by H. C. Marillier, and containing over a 


If h ousel epers are in earnest in wishipg to benefit the unemployed in Eo 
Lond rth ey should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign m ute bes 
whi i: ire depriving the workers in East London of a large an t in weekly we 
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hundred samples of the work of that strange genius ; 
and also White's “Natural History of Selborne,” 
edited by Grant Allen, and illustvated by Edmund H. 
New, who has done the same sei vice for “‘ Walton's 
Angler,” another classic of natural history. These 
two works sare also to appear in limited ¢ditions 
de luve. Mr. Lane’s announcements also include 
“Poems of Emile Verhaeren,” selected and translated 
by Alma Strettell; a book of poems by Mr. A. Bernard 
Miall, whose verse is not unknown to readers of THE 
SPEAKER ; “ Bells and Shadows and other Essays,” by 
Alice Meynell; and various attra«tive children’s books, 
among which is conspicuous “ Hed Riding-Hood’s 
Picture Book,” a re-issue, with oew features, of an 
old favourite by Walter Crane.—Messrs. Downey 
& Co., Ltd., are publishing a new uniform edition 
of the novels of the sisters Bront: , edited by Temple 
Scott, to be called “The Thornton Edition.” The 
size is crown Svo, and great care has been taken 
to repder the volumes pleasant to read and to 
possess.— Messrs. Sands, Bliss & (0. will publish imme- 
diately “Shadowed by the Gods. « tale of ancient 
Mexico by Charles Edwarde-, who is best known 
as a writer of short stories and bright sketches 
of travel.—Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd., are pub- 
lishing popular but attractive illustrated editions, 
in fortnightly parts, of Du Chaillu’s “Land of 
the Midnight Sun,” with all the original illustra- 
tions and some new ones, and © Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales,” illustrated by Helen Stratton. They 
also announce a number of ‘Sunday Stories,” 
beginning with two allegories by the Rev. G. Adams. 
These seem to be attractive in torm and low in 
price.—Mr. Thomas Burleigh announces for next 
month “Paterson's Parish: . Lifetime amongst 
the Dissenters,” by Dr. Joseph |t'arker of the City 
Temple. 


Messrs. C. ARTHUR PRAR-~«s announce “ The 
Phantom Army,” by Max Pemberton, the start- 
ling but not impossible achievements of an auda- 
ciously Napoleonic hero: and “ The Adventures of 
Captain Kettle,” by Cutclife Ifyne—-Mr. John 
Long will publish in the first week of next month 
“When Love is Kind,” a story of modern life, by 
H. A. Hinkson.—Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce 
the first part of a new serial. “The Wars of the 
Nineties,” written by a wellknown war corre- 
spondent. The re-conquest of the Soudan will 
appropriately take the first place in it. 


Tue London School of Fconomics and Political 
Science, which begins its session next Friday week, 
October 7th, offers courses of instruction which 
should prove of considerable value both to speciali-ing 
students and the public at large. With its regular 
course we need not deal in detwil: it need only be 
mentioned that it includes economic history and 
theory, statistics and their application, pal«o- 
graphy, and political science, including both the 
structure of the State and the principles of local 
government. Among the subjects of the supple- 
mentary lectures, to which the general public are 
admitted on payment, we notice “Chartered Com- 
panies,” “Railway Law and Finance,” “ Foreign Bank- 
ing,” “ Company Law,” and “ The Principles of Local 
Taxation,” the latter by Mr. G. Lavnrence Gomme, well 
known as an expert officer of the London County 
Council. It may be mentioned that, besides keeping in 
view thecoursesof the Universit y of London—soon, we 
hope, to be replaced by something better—the Schoul 
aims at training railway and municipal officials, and 
also at giving the kind of technical commercial 
education which is contemplated by the examina- 
tions of the Institute of Bankers and the London 
Chamber of Commerce. The school, in short, bas 


found several lacune in English higher education, 
and has filled them with good promise of success, 
We can only wish its labours may be equally 








successful in the sphere of political science. But to 
see the fruits there, we must wait for some years 
yet. 


We regret that last week, in mentioning “The 

Altar of Life,” by May Bateman, a first essay in 
fiction, which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Duckworth & Co., we gave the name of the authoress 
incorrectly. We understand that she possesses 
special qualifications for describing Anglo - Indian 
frontier life. 
Sir GEORGE GREY, to the lessons of 
whose career we refer on a subse- 
quent page, had been able to per- 
form services to the British Empire that were of 
unusual variety and magnitude. He had been one 
of the earliest explorers of the coast of North- 
Western Australia: he had extricated South Aus- 
tralia from its early economic troubles, and New Zea- 
land and Cape Colony from some of the gravest of 
their difficulties with the native population: 
he had helped to save India during the Mutiny 
by ordering troops there on his own responsibility, 
and he had been in his colonial policy a consistent 
democrat and protector of the native population.— 
The Earl of Desart had made some reputation as 
a writer of novels.—Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P. for 
Norwich from 1881 to 1895, was an_ excellent 
Liberal and a staunch Nonconformist.—The Right 
Rev. H. L. Jenner had had a somewhat stormy 
career as Anglican Bishop of Dunedin, N.Z., 
from 1886 to 1891, and had acquired some 
note as a hymnologist.—The Rev. J. W. Ayre, 
for nearly fifty years Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
North Audley Street, was a prominent and bard- 
working London clergyman.—The Rev. John Hall, 
D.D., was an eminent Presbyterian minister of 
American domicile and Irish extraction, and the 
author of various popular devotional works,—Mr. 
W. H. Hadow, a Prison Commissioner for Scotland, 
had been, like his brothers, a pillar of Harrow 
cricket.—Mr. J. L. Elliot, “the Father of the 
Atheneum Club,” had been one of its earliest 
members, and was a well-known “ link with the 
past.”"—M. Theodor Fontane was a popular Prussian 
novelist, who had described, and perhaps somewhat 
idealised, the picturesqueness of the rural life of his 
country and her noblesse. 


OBITUARY. 





FRANCE AND EGYPT. 





HERE is, we trust, a sensible amelioration of 
the feeling in France with regard to the 
position on the Upper Nile. As we write we are 
still without the defipite intelligence from the Sirdar 
that may now reach us at any moment. No news 
has reached this country since the first announce- 
ment of the presence of a white force, presumably 
French, in Fashoda. But in Paris, where this 
intelligence caused a very considerable degree of 
excitement, feeling seems for the moment to be 
cooling down, and we are not without hopes that the 
question of Fashoda may be solved, not only peace- 
tully, but without any appreciable degree of bitter- 
ness among Frenchmen, This, most assuredly, is 
what all wise people on both sides of the Channel 
desire. Yet itis clear that, from the English point 
of view, the question only admits of being solved in 
one way. From the moment when the Government 
of this country formally warned France against any 
interference with the Upper Nile it was made clear 
to the world that we would not, so far as our power 
rmitted, allow any expedition like that of Major 
archand to establish itself either at Fashoda or 
anywhere else upon the great river. Lord Salisbury, 
weak and easy-going as he has proved himself to 
be, dare not recede from the position which was then 
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taken up. 
that the Nile Valley was exclusively an Anglo- 
Egyptian affair, their duty was to make their 
objection known to us at the time when we formally 


If the French objected to our contention 


declared our own views. This they failed to do. 
Indeed we gather that it was as a consequence of 
our declaration that they countermanded the orders 
given for the original expedition to the Nile. How 
it was that they subsequently authorised the ex- 
pedition of Major Marchand is a matter which they 
alone can clear up. It is possible that they will be 
able to explain the mystery in a perfectly satisfactory 
way, and that they can prove that Marchand has not 
gone to Fashoda with any idea of creating a political 
crisis of the gravest kind. We trust most sincerely 
that this will prove to be the case. But one thing, at 
least,isevident. Thatisthat the French Foreign Office 
must have known all along that the British Govern- 
ment would not regard the establishment of a French 
force upon the river above Khartoum as a matter 
that was even open to discussion. It cannot, there- 
fore, be pretended that any step we may now take 
for the purpose of destroying the theory of 
“effective occupation” of any important stra- 
tegical port, on the river which furnishes the 
very life-blood of Egypt, by a score of wandering 
Frenchmen, is an unexpected attack upon the 
rights or dignity of France. No violence, of course, 
can possibly happen at Fashoda. General Kitchener's 
force is too large, and he himself is too discreet, to 
permit anything like a struggle between two un- 
equally matched bodies of men. But (reat Britain 
has already made it perfectly clear to France that 
she will not recognise the presence of any body of 
Frenchmen at any point upon the Upper Nile as 
constituting a claim to French supremacy at that 
particular spot. ‘The river is, and must remain, an 
Egyptian possession. 

That which it is difficult to understand is why 
France should have acted in this childish fashion, 
and have sought to influence a very grave inter- 
national question by tactics that are in themselves 
puerile. It is some satisfaction to us to know that 
some French publicists, at all events, are just as 
much puzzled as Englishmen are by this problem. 
The Dépéche Coloniale has put the whole situation 
raised by the Marchand expedition in the clearest 
possible light. ‘“ What man in his senses,’ it 
asks, “‘will seriously believe that England will 
evacuate Egypt because Major Marchand has reached 
Fashoda? It is not by such pettifogging fayuineries 
and pin-strokes that important questions are settled 
between serious nations. If the Government thinks 
it right to go to war with England about Egypt, 
let it say so frankly. But if not—and we hold this 
the wiser course—let us give up these schoolboy 
tricks, which consist of decrying our neighbours 
when we think them too strong to be attacked.” 
No Englishman could speak more wisely on the 
subject than the French journal speaks when it uses 
this language. The whole question of Egypt is one 
that may fairly be raised by France. But the 
dignity of the French nation requires that, if it is to 
be raised, it should be raised in a serious spirit. It 
is, as we all know, a complicated question. It is one 
that involves many other matters besides the English 
occupation of the Nile Valley—some of them matters 
that have a far more vital importance for France 
than anything affecting the future of Egypt can 
possibly have. To imagine that it can be affected, 
one way or the other, by the success of an exploring 
expedition in reaching a station on the Nile, from 
which it would have been forcibly ousted before now 
if England had not crushed the power of the 
Khalifa, is simply absurd. It is not in this fashion 
that grave questions of international politics are 














ever settled, snd it would be well for Frenchmen 
themselves if they were to recognise this fact before 
more ink is spilt in a profitless journalistic war. 

Unfortuna sly, the Marchand expedition is only 
one of a long series of unfriendly acts, many trivial 
in themselves, but «umulatively having real import- 
ance, which lay been done to us by successive 
French Governments in recent years. There is no 
need to supply « list of those acts. The chronicles 
of the Quai drsay will, however, bear their own 
testimony to the fact that for ten years past at least 
we have had to submit to continuous and almost 
incessant provocations on the part of France. The 
“ pin-strokes “ have been numerous enough in all 
conscience. And during the whole of this period, 
as French Ministers are well aware, we have been 
honestly striving to conciliate France, and to con- 
sider both her susceptibilities and her interests. 
Siam, Madagascar, West Africa, to say nothing of 
Tunis and Biverta, all bear testimony not merely to 
our forbearance, but. to our real desire to cultivate 
a feeling of neighbourliness and good-will between 
ourselves and ihe French people. It is not to Russia, 
it is not to any other Power, but it is to (Great 
Britain that France owes the chief successes she 
has achieved in her Colonial policy during the last 
decade. We cannot believe that a people so clear- 
sighted and intelligent are under the delusion 
that they have won these successes by the policy 
of petty provocations which they have so per- 
sistently pursued towards us during that period. 
Their own good sense ought to assure them that 
they have secured these advantages because England 
desires to be friendly to them. If, however, they 
suffer from any delusion on this subject, it is clearly 
time that they should be undeceived ; and it would 
be unfair to conceal from those eminent French 
writers who have most influence over their fellow- 
countrymen in the tield of foreign affairs that there 
is no division o; parties on this side of the Channel 
with regard to the course that is marked out for us 
on the Nile. If the question of Egypt and of the 
English position in Egypt is to be raised at all, it 
must be raised in the legitimate fashion, and with a 
due sense of the gravity of the issues that are 
involved in it. ‘reat Britain will in that case know 
how to make her own case apparent to the world. It 
is not her fault that she went alone to Egypt and 
made all the sacrifices in which her intervention in 
that country has involvedher. It is no fault of hers 
that, after occomplishing a work that is hardly 
paralleled in the history of the civilised world, she is 
still there, ind with no immediate prospect of 
quitting the field in which she has suffered and 
achieved so much. She has no reason to shrink 
from any formal discussion of her present predomin- 
ance on the Nile: but she cannot allow that question 
to be raised informally and surreptitiously by such 
an incident 2s Mxjor Marchand’s successful journey 
to Fashoda. 


~IR GEORGE GREY. 


onwaiivnnns 

{IR GEORGE GREY bore an old Whig name, 
S one which has been deeply engraven on English 
story, and may have other triumphs still to win. 
Yet he was anything but a Whig. He was a demo- 
erat of democrats, fervent in his belief in the power 
of the people to govern themselves, impatient of 
mere official restraint, looking always far ahead, and 
revardless of the peace of the moment. In short, he 
was just the man to fall out with the average dull 
Cabinet Minister of this or any other time, and 
the marvel is that he ever got a chance atall. He 
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was a child of the same age as de Musset—grotesque 
as the juxtaposition may seem—and, like de Musset, 
might ascribe some part of his restless, nervous 
energy to the warlike times in which he was 
born For he was the son of a _ Peninsula 
soldier, and was born some days after his father 
died in the storming of Badajoz. His life covered 
the century, the century which in France began with 
Napoleon and ended with Dreyfus, and which in the 
outer world has seen the unprecedented expansion 
of the English-speaking people. When he was born 


there were in all the world some thirty millions of 


English-speaking folk; now there are a hundred and 
twenty millions. When he was born England had 
well-nigh a million men under arms; to-day England 
and America have a much smaller number between 
them. In 1815 but a fraction of the English bad 
votes; now self-government is a reality in every 
English-speaking land. Empire and democracy 
have gone hand in hand, but the union has been 
unconscious ; for too often the imperialists have had 
no faith in democracy, and the democrats none in 
empire. Sir George Grey believed in both. 

He began life in the army, and, as his achieve- 
ments against the Maoris long afterwards showed, 
he might have won great professional distinction. 
But soldiering in the “thirties was a dull occupation 
for an active mind, and Sir George Grey’s short 
garrison career is chiefly important because his 
duties sent him to the West of Ireland. Like 
Gordon, Bradlaugh, and many other soldiers with 
souls—known or unbeknown to themselves—his 
experiences of the misery in which misgovernment 
has condemned a great military race aroused in him 
a fierce indignation. He tells us he went to Australia 
mainly to find an outlet in a new land for the 
cottiers of Connaught, and his sense of the importance 
of the colonies asa field for the settlement of the poor 
made him a determined enemy of the claims of squat- 
ters and speculators to grab whole tracts in the new 
continent. When he offered himself as a candidate 
for Parliament, after his second governorship of New 
Zealand, he put before the electors of Newark a 
scheme of Home Rule for Ireland before federal 
Home Rule had been demanded by Mr. Butt, and 
nearly twenty years before it was adopted by the 
Liberal party. Experience of self-government in the 
colonies and a desire for closer union within the 
empire made Sir George Grey, like Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
see that Home Rule was imperatively necessary from 
the Imperial point of view. If Ireland had been a 
Crown colony, with Sir George Grey as governor, it 
would not long have remained a Crown colony. No 
colony did. South Australia, when he was sent 
there, seemed as hopeless a place to give a consti- 
tution to as ever fantastic enthusiast found. But 
Adelaide soon became the capital of a self-governing 
colony, and the result was satisfactory. New 
Zealand, with its Maoris, seemed nearly as hopeless, 
but Grey’s kindly treatment of the native established 
traditions of friendly relations between the coloured 
and the white population which are almost unique, 
and his constitutional arrangements made the far- 
away islands among the healthiest and cleanest of 
democratic communities. At the Cape he would 
have done equally well if Downing Street had let 
him alone. He understood, with almost prophetic 
instinet, the right lines to go on. He wanted a 
federation of the South African colonies and states, 
so that the Dutchmen might become less parochial 
and the danger of future conflict minimised. If he 


had been given a free hand, there is little doubt 
that he would have accomplished his object, and we 
might have heen saved the defeat at Majuba, the 
obscurantism of President Kruger, and the crime 
of the raid. 











It is distressing to think what irreparable mis- 
chief clever men or safe men who have never been 


to the colonies may do when they get to the 
Colonial Offic. The clever man is sometimes 
rather worse than the safe man, for he is less 


likely to do nothing, which is the Colonial Office’s 
best. It is really rather to the credit of Ministers 
that they tol-rated Grey so long. Lord John 
Russell must be given the credit of having discovered 
him, if indeed a Russell can deserve credit for 
discovering a Grey. Some of the rest did little 
to hamper hi», and yet he must have tried them 
a good deal sometimes. He had the knack of 
knowing when to disobey orders, and he was s+liom 
mistaken in his judgment as to the proper time 
to disobey. H-» was not a mere crank who could 
not get on with other men, for as Minister in New 
Zealand he held «fice for what in the colonies mnst 
be considered alongtime. But he had a -trong faith 
in the people and a healthy contempt for bureau- 
erats, and the Ministers were Whigs or Tories who 
were ruled by bureaucrats. Sometimes one wonders 
what might have happened if New Zealand in 1868 
had been a St an English Federation, like 
Nebraska or Dakota in that of America, and 
had been able to send Grey to Westmnrinster. 
Perhaps he might never have caught the ear 
of the House. Perhaps he might have been 
regarded as a worthy and respectable specialist, 
entitled to be heard on his own subject. But would 
he have been recognised either by Parliament or 
people for what he really was—-one of the master, 
governing minds of his time? We areafraid that in 
1868 he would not have been.so recognised; we are 
not sure whether he would be so recognised even to- 
day. The ruling ¢lement in the home Parliament has 
still but little real conception of the importance of 
the democratic side of Imperial expansion, and 
the ruling element represents the electors of the 
South of England faithfully enough. When one 
contemplates the career of a man like Grey, who 
was so right and yet so frequently at loggerheads 
with his superiors, so successful in the New World 
and so unrecognised at home, one cannot but reflect 
upon the weak point of our present systein of govern- 
ment. With a truly Imperial Parliament there 
would be no fear of divergence between the people 
oversea and the people at home, no possibility of 
caste domination, no coercion of Ireland, no 
cringing bef re foreign Powers. Grey's life was 
great in achievement, but still greater in suggestion. 
It has its suggestions for the future as well as its 
lessons from the past. 


ate mn 








PROGRESS IN CRETE. 





rTN\HE events of the past week in Crete have offered 

an impressive and, in the abstract, not alto- 
gether a wrl-ome illustration of the superior 
efficiency of the commander as compared with the 
diplomatist, and «f the government of one as com- 
pared with that of several. The most efficient 
committee, as the old saying has it, is composed of 
two members, one of whom always stays away; and 
the Concert of Europe seems to be at its best when 
one member ac's and the others stand aside. Never- 
theless, we have to put up with the Concert on 
general grounds, less cogent perhaps than those 
on which we pr fer representative government 
to the rule of a beneficent despot; but that need 
not prevent ourselves from congratulating the 
Cretans and the Concert on the satisfactory 
results which liv. followed the temporary suspension 
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Admiral Noel has taken the 
right course with the Turkish authorities in Crete. 
Tie British representative in Const ntinople, and, it 
must be said, the Ambassadors of other Powers 
there also, have effectively ignored the protests of 
the Sultan. 
at Candia is not indeed — Rae sonal the 


of concerted inaction. 


+ 


The disarmament of the Mussulmans 


weapons given up are not the Mua hesage rifles 
of the Bashi-Bazouks, but the ert rbusses and old- 
fashioned muzzle-louaders or primitive Trifles of the 
civilian population. But we can hardly suppose 
that siringent means will not be taken to 
render it adequate. it would be 
in the interests of peace, if the disarmament 
of the Christians could follow that of the Mussul- 
man population. Crete, unlike the m ial ind of 
Greece, has no brute beasts of prey; the Cretan 
flocks and herds may feed unguarded b the blunder- 
buss of the watcher for wolves. Hut until the 
Turkish troo;s are out of the island, the Christians, 
who in the Turkish view are rebels, can hardly 
be deprived of their protection ivainst a soldiery 
who may prove uncontrollable. Happily, the 
Christians—the immense majority of the popula- 
tion, be it remembered—have confidence in the 
Admirals, und have so far been held back from 
retaliating on the Mussulmans or provoking the 
Turks. 

It is hardly possible that the recent outbreak and 
its sequel should not hasten a solution of the Cretan 
pros em. International jealousy, hitherto the great 
obstacle to action, now seems likely t» become a 
anne to it. The Powers have before them the 
possibility that if they do not act, England may act 
alone; and in France and Russia this action is 
probably regarded as the mere prelude to making 
Crete into a winor Egypt, which will strengthen our 
hold both on the greater Egypt and on their only 
practicable route, for some years to come, to 
the East. Accordingly it is felt that the 
necessary alternative is the appointment of a 
governor and a gendarmerie. We in England, 
it need hardly be said, shall welcome both if they 
are likely to be efficient; and in Italy, whose Govern- 
ment has specially cogent reasons for desiring to 
terminate the foreign occupation of the island and 
preserve the peace of the Mediterranean and of 
Europe, it is proposed by Admiral Canevaro to obtain 
the consent of the Porte to this step by formally 
recognising its suzerainty over the island. Provided 
the suzerainty is left purely formal, this is hardly 
likely to meet with objection. But whatever is 
done should be done promptly, and the consent of 
the Sultan should not be waited for. 

No doubt there are very grave dangers. still 
ahead. We do not attach much weight to the 
apprehension that any surrender of his rights by the 
Sultan may be met with an explosion of Moham- 
medan fanaticism in Constantinople. The Moham- 
medans would, to begin with, be greatly divided by 
the existence of the Young Turkish pirty and other- 
wise ; and we do not feel sure that the collapse of 
the Turkish Empire would not be less dangerous 
now than by-and-by. A year hence, for example, the 
German Emperor’s Eastern journey may havestrength- 
ened German claims both to compete with France and 
Russia in the protectionof the Holy Places, and to take 
a share in the territorial heritage of the Turk. Bat we 
fear that Germany, which was always the obstructive 
member of the Concert, may become obstructive again, 
and patronise and encourage the Sultan in his re- 
sistance, whether as a means of obtaining railway 
concessions, or as another “ reinsurance ”’ against 
future danger from Russia. Austria-Hungary, 
happily, will probably not come back to active 
participation in the Concert; and we have every 


of course, 


sar 
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reason to expect that Italy will favour a speedy 
compromise. To some extent, of course, we must 
have our doubts of Russia and France. ‘There are 
not many Liberals who would not gladly be on the 
best of terms with both if they would let us. But 
we do not know what turn the Dreyfus case may 
take, or what may be the attitude of the next 
Foreiga Minister of France, unless it be M. Hanotaux, 
and we know he is too cautious to be in a hurry 
about any solution in Crete. Besides, when our 
Press is threatening France with bombardment at 
Fashoda, and denouncing the intrigues of ** Russia ”’ 
—which it is customary to identify with all or 
any of her over zealous agents—in China, the results 
are hardly conducive toa business-like understanding 
over Crete. Russian distrust of England seems even 
more inveterate than English distrust of Russia. 
Our confidence, however, is still in the good sense of 
the Powers—and a little, as we have said, in their 
mutual suspicion. The state of Europe and Asia 
generally is quite menacing enough, in addition to 
the chronic ce mplications in the Near East. It is 
eminently desirable to get the Cretan question 
settled. And, if it is not settled, we miy be com- 
pelled to act alone. No civilised Government can 
remain quiescent under an insult to its flag, and the 
slaughter of its troops connived in, if not actually 
committed by, the disorderly soldiers of the bank- 
rupt, brutal, and mendacious Porte. 


LORD DUFFERIN AS COMPANY CHAIRMAN 


TE do not exactly know who is to blame; but 
\\ it does seem rather a pity that a statesman 
should have to begin a career in the City when he is 
approaching seventy. Lord Dufferin is a versatile 
map, who has done many things aud done them 
all well. He is a brilliant speaker, and a writer 
with true literary touch; he has excelled as a 
governor, as a diplomatist, and as a yachtsman. 
The time came when he was considered too old to 
serve the State as a diplomatist. It was suggested 
that he might be translated from the Champs 
Elysées to Downing Street , and there are probably 
numbers of Unionists who regret that Lord Salisbury 
would not trust anybody else as Foreign Minister. 
Lord Dufferin has a happy faculty for avoiding 
mistakes, or, if he makes them, getting gracefully out 
of them. Lord Salisbury has the fatal ‘weakness and 
the awkward honesty of the practised cynic. What- 
ever might have been, Lord Dufferin was not to be 
Foreign Minister. His retirement under the age-rule 
was to be absolute, and the world learnt that he was 
to spend his remaining years on his Irish estate. 
Those of us who had seen Clandeboye wondered 
what he would find to do there. It is not a very 
bie estate, nor is it one of those wildernesses of 
which there are so many in Ireland. Indeed, it is 
becoming more or less a suburb of Beltast, and 
Lord Dufferin hardly seemed the sort of man to 
spend his declining years in cutting up his st ste 
acres into eligible building-plots. Nor is Belfast < 
city of literary associations to attract one of his 
temperament. Not unnaturally, therefore, he began 
to chafe under the retirement to Clandeboye. 

He is a peer, and might perhaps have been 
expected to find sufficient scope for his energies in 
the councils of the nation. But he has also a sense 
of humour, and this for a peer who wishes to occupy 
himself at Westminster is a fatal defect. The whole 
thing is so unreal, so inherently absurd, that only a 
man hke Lord Elcho or Lord Stanley of Alderley 
can persist’ in frequently addressing the House. 
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Lord Dufferin could not be expected to come down 
and pat Lord Salisbury on the back (n yer ge Fee: 
phrases in order that one of the Liberal 
peers should have an opportunity of r <a “Re ally a 
r , asa peer, has nothing to d ‘Satan finds 


his hh i ‘ul 


says the adage. The City is the modern Satan. 
Lord Dufferin tells us that so <con as it was 
nown that he was about to retire from the Paris 


Embassy, he was inundated with 
him to be chairman of « 
issued to the public. TI offers he steadily 
und very properly refused, because he knew the 
public might attach more importan-e to his name 
than it deserved. A man mav be an excellent 
diplomatist but an indifferent r,and yet the 
might fail to discriminate between the 
talents. But the City has othe: uses for great 
names besides placing them on prospectuses. Many 
of the companies in which there is most money 
invested, including the Chartered Company, never 
issued a prospectus at all. They tirst established 
their prestige, then got a market, nvturally or arti- 
ficially, made in their shares-—-the two processes are 
not necessarily consecutive—anil obtained the 
capital for extensions by the issue of shares to their 
shareholders at than the market price. The 
whole thing may be perfectly right and above-board, 
and, if prestige in the City were not unaccountable 


proposals asking 
peed praa tide about to be 


ese 


finan 

investor 
- 
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aiverse 


then 


le 33 


a growth, it might be argue! that it is better 
to obtain money by establishing a prestige than 


by making statements or promise-~ 
The London and Globe Company 
company of this kind, which bas! 
for some years, and which had earned enormous 
profits principally by buying ng properties, 
developing them, and issuing them to the public. 
The subsidiary companies have no: been all equally 
successful, but this is perhaps inevitable. Lord 
Dufferin was asked to become chairman of the 
London and Globe, and he consented. If we mistake 
not, his name has also appeared on the prospectus 
of the British America Corporation. company pro- 
moted by the London and Globe. »nd designed to 
carry on mining operations in the Dominion of 
which he was previously Governor-(:cneral. 

Lord Dufferin thought it right to explain to the 
shareholders the other day what induced him to 
consent. He received no paym-: bevond that 
specified in the articles of association. He bought 
10,000 shares in the open market af a premium of 


L prospectus. 
was an existing 
been established 


min 


7 per cent., out of his own money He knew all 
about his fellow-directors, of whom Lord Loch is 
one. He had a great belief in Mr. Whittaker- 


Wright, the Company’s managing ‘lirector. He had 
always taken an interest in mining, had studied 
chemistry under Faraday, and had himself made 
experiments and examinations. Under these cir- 
cumstances no one will suggest that Lord Dufferin 
was not perfectly justified in going on the board if 
he felt so inclined. Some people will think he 
might have contented himself with banks and 
insurance companies. But, afte: all. Lord Dafferin 
is @ man of speculative instincts. in the better sense 
of the words, rather than an ordinary man of business, 
and he may be able to do better work for the C ompany 
earning : 15 per cent. than for the (‘ompany earning 

t per cent. He doubtless feels « more real interest 
in the development of the mine« of British Columbia 
or Western Australia, or in the huge pumping 
apparatus by which hitherto unworkable deep-level 
mines in Victoria are to be reached, than he would 
in the rate of discount in the money market. His 
company also initiates useful enterprises nearer 
home, such as the Waterloo and Baker Street 
Railway. Thus there is nothing wrong in Lord 
and promoting 


Dufferin being chairman of 4 mining 














company so long as speculators and investors clearly 
understand the nature of the enterprise. Our only 
doubt is whether he will, with all his ability, be able 
to master this new business at his age. As a mining 
amateur he may be able to master the reports of the 


experts on which directors are bound to act. But 
finance is a much more tangled business than 
mere mining. The correspondence which has 
been published between the manager of the 
Pall Mall Gazette and the Company is_ not 
pleasant reading. Letters of that kind demand 
an answer, and no answer was forthcoming. Lord 


Dufferin presumably knew nothing of this payment to 
a City editor, but he owes it to himself to see that 
it is explained, for it suggests methods which would 
throw doubt on the character of those who used 
them. We take it for granted that he will make a 
searching investigation. This is just one of the 
cases where the presence of a man of position on 
the board of a company may serve a high moral 
purpose. But it also shows the risk he runs. To 
a man who does his work honourably and conscien- 
tiously, there is no money more hardly earned 
than that which is earned by directors of public 
companies 


INSURANCE. 
a=—090e"™ 

‘eg ‘NG the various life assurance societies whose 
a reports and accounts come up periodically for 
consideration, the Sun Life Assurance Society at- 
tracts attention as affording another example of the 
experiences of a particular class of insurance com- 
pany. The class alluded to comprises certain popular 
life offices which have been described as of the 
“progressive” (or aggressive) type, and its chief 
characteristics are almost too well known to need 
specifying. A big annual turnover of business is the 
chief desideratum with these companies; and if it is 
complained that the expenses of management are too 
high, they desire to be judged in this respect by a 
special method of measurement which shows at once 
that there is no extravagance whatever. Apart from 
this, the resemblance to an ordinary thriving commer- 
cial concern is much more marked than in the case of a 
great many other (and equally attractive) life assur- 
ance institutions whose ambitions are, perhaps, more 
easily satisfied, or whose opportunities are cramped 
by a too conscientious regard for the interests of 
their policy-holders. For this big and costly “ new 
business ""—which no doubt gratifies the personal 
ambition of executives, and which (in the case of 
& proprietary office) is often, for other reasons, 
cordially approved by shareholders—seldom, if ever, 
results in anything but a depreciation in the amount 
of profits divisible among the policy-holders. In- 
stances in number may be read in the annals of life 
assurance. Members of the Imperial Life Office 
remember well an experience of the kind; the like 
tale is told in the records of the English and Scottish 
Law; if what we hear is true, the “bonus” of 
another large proprietary company will certainly 
come down at its impending valuation; and in the 
case of the Sun Life, the valuation reports over the 
period 1877 1896 show quite a curious instance of a 
rapidly-increasing business, and a steadily decreasing 
bonus. 

A state of affairs such as this, however, cannot 
continue over an unlimited space of time without 
making a mark on the popularity of the office con- 
cerned. The authorities at the Sun know this, and, 
wise in their generation, they decided a few years 
back to face the situation with an eye to the 
future. The valuation, as at 5lst December, 1896, 
was accordingly made on a much more stringent 
basis than formerly, the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Healthy Males Tables of Mortality being used and 
the rate of interest assumed being only *} per cent., 
although the average yield of the funds is very 
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much nearer 4 per cent. (it was actually over this 
figure last year). This step taken, in conjunction 
with a marked downward tendency in the expense 
ratio, seems to suggest the prevalence of discreeter 
counsels in the management of the Company, and 
the least that can be said is that a much more rosy 
tinge is thereby put upon the prospects of those 
policy-holders who elect to pay a higher rate of 
premium for the privilege of sharing in the profits. 

As to the continued activity and development of 
the Company's business, the report for last year 
speaks eloquently enough. New life policies were 
issued assuring a total sum of £1,131,632, and, as the 
reassurances totalled only £39,250 in sums assured, 
the Sun easily maintained its average turnover of 
the past ten years. Asa result of the year’s opera- 
tions, the total funds were raised to £3,957.10S, 
showing an increase of £284,143 over the figures of 
1896; the premium revenue stood at £419,086, and 
the total income from all sources at £555,221. In 
the annuity department a slight enlargement of the 
scope of existing operations is shown, the Society 
having decided to grant immediate annuities in addi- 
tion to those of the “ deferred” and “ survivorship " 
order which previously marked the limits of the 
Society's business in this department. Considera- 
tion money received in 1897 amounted to £55,217 
in respect of annuities, annuities for £6,789, and at 
the close of the year the Annuity Fund amounted 
to £186007. As regards the transfer of the Sun 
Life of India, for which arrangements were com- 
pleted in 1896, the managers report that the agree- 
ment for transfer received the sanction of the Court 
of Chancery on July 3Ist, 1897. As consideration 
for the transfer, the shareholders of the India 
Company received back their paid-up capital to- 
gether with a bonus of 10 per cent., an arrangement 
which ought to be entirely satisfactory to the 
vendors, whose Company had been struggling since 
the year of its foundation (1891), at no time with 
any tangible prospect of taking a permanent place 
of its own among existing life offices. The Sun Life 
of India had a premium income of about £15,000. 
Its total funds were nearly £145,000. 

The Sun Life has been a good deal in the public 
eye of late. Last year it figured as the absorber 
of a smaller concern as specified above, and later on 
the introduction of a special scheme of insurance 
(the “ Perfect Protection” policy—vide prospectus) 
was generally referred to in the insurance Press. 
Again, when the new legislation in regard to work- 
men’s accidents took definite shape, the Sun was, 
we believe, the first life assurance office to announce 
the formation of a department to accept employers’ 
liability business in connection with the working of 
the new Act. And, as has been stated in this column, 
the Sun has since joined three other life companies 
—the Rock, the Guardian, and the Law Union and 
Crown—in an arrangement to accept and share 
colliery and other heavy risks for which the pro- 
tection of insurance may be sought. 

To sum up, the Sun Life Assurance Society is a 
thoroughly sound oflice, with a highly-active organi- 
sation and great possibilities. And if it cannot 
justly be urged that the interests of the policy- 
holders have always been considered in the measure 
that one expects from an office of the first rank, 
the record of the Company for the last few years 
gives ground for the belief that a definite improve- 
ment has taken place in this respect. 


FINANCE. 


- —_ 


HERE has been this week a renewal of appre- 
hensions on account of the Fashoda incident, 

the fear of serious troubles arising out of the 
Dreyfus case, the reports that Argentina as well as 
Chili is calling out its reserves, and the proposed 
Gold Law in the Transvaal. The City generally, 








though persuaded thet no serious trouble will arise 
out of the Fashoda incident, is yet inclined to fear 
that there will be -ome diplomatic tension, and that 
consequently the revival of confidence will be post- 
poned. A still more grave view is taken of the 
Dreyfus case. lIlowever it may end, the City 
dreads that it will drag out for a long time, 
will paralyse «ll enterprise in France, and 
therefore will exert a depressing influence upon 
all the Continental bourses, and to some extent 
upon London. Hut the dispute between Chili and 
Argentina is not considered dangerous. Both Govern- 
ments profess that they are willing to refer the 
matter at issue to the arbitration of the (Jueen; but 
it is understood that, while Chili offers to submit 
the whole case without conditions, Argentina is 
making certain :eservations, and the City fears 
consequently that lord Salisbury may refuse to 
undertake an arbitration to which conditions are 
attached. It may here be convenient to state 
once more the point of issue. By the treaty of 
ISS] it was agreed that the boundary was 
to be drawn along the highest peaks of the Andes 
dividing the waters. lo other words, it was assumed 
thatthe highest peaks constituted the watershed. Now 
it is found that the watershed does not lie along the 
highest peaks, but more to the east—that is, consider- 
ably nearer tothe Argentine than to the Chilian plain. 
Consequently, the Argentines fear that, if the water- 
shed were to be taken as a boundary, a considerable 
part of what the Argentines have hitherto considered 
Argentine territory would have tobe given up to Chili; 
and furthermore, that Chili would have a facility in 
invading Argentina, while Argentina could hardly 
hope to invade Chili. Therefore they urge that 
the treaty of ISS! is impossible of execution. It lays 
down that the boundary line shall be along the 
highest peaks that dividethe waters. Butthey urge 
that the highest peaks do not divide the waters, and 
consequently that the old treaty ought to go for 
nothing, and that the highest peaks ought to be taken 
as the boundary intended by the Governments of L881. 
Respecting the Transvaal Gold Law very little is yet 
known. A very brief telegraphicmessage is all we have 
at present. While that may give the substance of the 
proposal, it necessarily must leave out a great 
number of details which may have a very great 
influence in modifying the law. Still, the telegram 
has made a bad impression. But though the City 
is somewhat nervous there has not been very much 
fall. The truth is that the account open for the 
rise is exceedingly small—so small that it may be 
said with very \ittle exaggeration that there is no 
speculation for the rise going on at present. 
Consequently none of the gamblers have got 
alarmed, and everybody is in a position to wait 
calmly the covrse of events. The general public 
has been holding aloof from all the markets for a 
considerable time, and business in consequence is 
exceedingly slack. One other influence that adds 
to the want of business is the growing scarcity of 
loanable capital in New York. There is always at 
this season of the year a considerable demand for 
money to move the crops, as it is called. In other 
words, the banks all over the Union, which in slack 
times keep large deposits in New York, withdraw 
these deposits more or less to accommodate their 
farming and commercial customers while the crops 
are being got in and being sent to market. This 
year the demani is not greater than usual for crop 
purposés. But trade is very active, and the trade 
demand has been strong all through the year. Further 
more, the Government has been spending unusually 
large sums on the army and navy. And lastly, the 
war loan for forty millions sterling is now being 
paid up, and as the proceeds are locked up in the 
Treasury, the whole of the money goes out of the 
banks into the Treasury, where it cannot be obtained 
by those engaged in business. Money, therefore, is 
becoming very scarce. The banks are calling in 
loans and not continuing discounts, and thus busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange is being considerably 
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hampered. Of course, the difficulties in New York 
are more or less reflected in this market. In Paris, 
as already said, the political condition has com- 
pletely put a stop to all business. It is the same 
in Austria-Hungary, in Italy, and in Spain, and 
although business is fairly good in Germany, 
Germany alone cannot impart much activity else- 
woere, 


The Directors of i 


the Bank of England on 
Thursday raised their rate of discount to per 
cent. from 2! per cent., at which it had stood since 
June 50th, very nearly three months ago now. The 
Directors were undoubtedly right. Any delay on 
their part might have had serious inconveniences for 
business generally. All through the summer gold 
has been going in large amounts to Russia, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Japan, and other places, and now 
a very large demand has sprung up for New York. 
Daring Tuesday and Wednesday very nearly 
£000,000 was withdrawn from the Bank of England, 
over two-thirds of the whole amount being for New 
York. If the American demand continues—and it 
is very probable that it will—the drain may 
become seri: In that case, the Bank of England 
would have to raise its rate to such an extent 
might seriously inconvenien: The sooner 
the Bank of England gets control of the outside 
market the more likely it is that business will not 
be incommoded, and the more certain is it that the 
Bank will be able to attract the metal from other 
quarters. For a considerable time past nearly all 
the gold that has been shipped to London has been 
beught up for foreign countries. Butif an ad 
price is offered by the Bank, it will go thither rather 
than abroad. Unless political apprehension increa 
upon the Continent, it is improbable that any of 
the Continental countries or Japan will do anything 
to trouble the London Money Market. But the 
condition of things in New York is such that it is 
incumbent upon the banks there to strengthen 
themselves. Partly as stated above, partly because 
of the great war expenditure, partly because of the 
war loan, and partly because of the strong demands 
throughout the country for money to move the 
crops, the banks have got into such a position that 
they must either stop lending and discounting or 
increase their reserves. And it is by no means 
improbable that the tightness in New York may 
continue all through the autumn. If, however, the 
Bank exerts itself properly there seems no danger 
that rates here will rise so high as to incommode 
trade. But if the Bank does not exert itself promptly 
we may have very dear money. Meantime the India 
Council continues to sell its drafts very well. It 
offered for tender on Wednesday 35 lacs, and the 
applications exceeded 10° lacs. The total amount 
offered was sold at prices ranging from 1s. 3}'"d. to 
ls. 4.\.d. per rupee. Next week the amount to be 
offered will be increased to 40 lacs. 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


i TURDA ¥.—If, as now seems probable, we lose 
A the Darlington election, it will be because of 
the introduction into the contest of the religious 
question. Mr, Pease has not been very happy in his 
manner of expressing himself towards these who, 
like the ancestors to whom he owes all he has 
n the world, were not members of the Established 
Church. But he has undoubtedly benefited by the 
very virulence with which he has been attacked, not 
because of his own sins, but the sins of others. If 


he wins to-day it will be for this reason; and in 
that case the election will furnish fresh proof of 
the unwisdom of mixing up religious and political 
controversies. 

The statement that Lord Salisbury has derived 
great benefit from his stay at Contrexéville will be 





gratifying to everybody. It is, however, impossible 
to believe that he can have laid in a store of health 
and strength sufficient to enable him to meet the 
demands which the double duties of Premier and 
Foreign Secretary must make upon him. Sooner or 
later he will break down again under a _ strain 
which is insupportable, and he will probably before 
breaking down give us fresh proof of the fact that 
an overworked man is quite unable to deal, with 
dignity and success, with all the difficult questions 
which now beset the English Government. His 
foreign policy will continue to be a disastrous failure 
so long as he attempts to do more than any man 
can do. 

Sunday.—Darlington is a disappointment, for in 
the early days of the struggle all the omens were 
propitious for the Liberal candidate. But so many 
non-political questions were imported into the 
election that the issue was to a certain extent 
confused, whilst matters were not helped by the 
raising of the religious question. In addition, it is 
obvious that for the moment Ministers have recovered 
some small part of their lost prestige. The victory 
of the Anglo-Egyptian army at Omdurman has done 
them good, for Ministries always benefit by military 
victories even though they have no part in winning 
them. The vigorous action of Admiral Noel at 
Candia, and the belief that England is not likely to 
tolerate any interference with the Nile vatley by 
the French, have also had a favourable effect upon 
the opinion of the country; and there has been no 
announcement for some days of any fresh blunder 
or humiliation in China. So, for the moment, 
Ministers are in a better way than they have been 
in for some time past. 

The Observer gives us this morning a portentous 
article, printed in large type, regarding Major 
Esterhazy. After reading it carefully, I can find 
that it contains nothing except the statement that 
Esterhazy is living in chambers in St. James's Street, 
and that the anonymous writer of the article has 
had several conversations with him. All this does 
not amount to very much. But in Paris some real 
progress is being made with the “ Dreyfus.” 
Another War Minister has disappeared, and a 
decided step in the direction of a revision of the 
case has been taken. This must be an anxious week 
for the friends of the Republic. 

Vonday.—The news from Crete this morning 
shows that a crisis is approaching. Ejdhem Pasha 
has impudently tried to foist upon Admiral Noel 
as “the ringleaders” in the recent troubles a few 
poor wretches who, having no friends, may be 
handed over to English justice with impunity. Of 
course, the man who really ought to be arrested 
is Edhem himself; but though Admiral Noel 
has not taken this step, he has indicated plainly 
who the persons are whom he expects to be sur- 
rendered to him. Jf he stands firm he will get his 
way, especially now that he is to be left to himself 
without the assistance of the other Powers. Upon 
the whole, one may hope that this wretched business 
at Candia may be the signal for the termination of 
the Cretan crisis. 

The ingenious arguments of the Temps—a paper 
which always deserves to be treated with respect— 
regarding the occupation of Fashoda by M. Marchand 
and his companions, omit the consideration of 
one all-important fact—that is, the formal warning 
given to France three years ago that this country 
would resent any attempt to meddle with the 
Upper Valley of the Nile. If France resented that 
warning and desired to maintain the position that 
the Upper Nile was derelict, it was clearly her 
business to be as frank with us as we were with 
her. She ought, in short, to have stated when Sir 
Edward Grey spoke that she did not mean to pay 
any regard to our warnings. In that case we 
should, of course, have known how to act at the 
time, and as we had then a Minister at the head 
of affairs who knew his own mind and who had 
the courage of his opinions, there is no doubt that 
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we should have acted with effect. It is too late 
now for French politicians to assert their right 
to take advantage of our campaign against the 
Khalifa in order to slip into possession of an im- 
portant post which they could never have held 
against the Khalifa, and which they can only hold 
now by our permission. They have put themselves 
in the wrong from the very beginning, and they 
must accept the consequences of their wrong-doing, 
however disagreeable they may be. The British 
public will never consent to another entanglement 
on the Nile like that from which we have just 
escaped on the Congo. 

The death of Mr. J. J. Colman is an unexpected 
event, and it cannot be regarded as other than a 
public loss, Although of late Mr. Colman had taken 
no active part in polities, he was not only for many 
years a much-esteemed member of the House of 
Commons, but a most generous supporter of all 
Liberal movements that commanded his sympathy. 
It is much to be regretted thatanything should have 
happened to weaken his active co-operation with the 
Liberal party, but I believe that to the end he con- 
sistently maintained the principles he professed as a 
membe: of the House of Commons. Mr. Colman 
was the father-in-law of Mr. James Stuart, the 
member for Hackney. 

Tuesday.— Another great veteran has been taken 
away. Sir George Grey was aman of exceptional 
powers, Whose remarkable career as a Colonial Admini- 
strator and politician may almost be said to have 
been cotemporaneous with the growth of our Colonial 
Kmpire. He had the faculty likeall really great men 
ot exciting strong animosities, but the longer he 
lived the more clearly it was seen that his qualities 
were those which were most to be valued in a Colonial 
Administrator, and that his policy was always one 
of high-minded and enlightened patriotism. He had 
served England nobly again and again,and had met 
with but an indifferent reward for his brilliant 
labours on her behalf. It was not indeed until Lord 
Rosebery became Prime Minister that this really 
great man was admitted to the Privy Council, and 
one has reason to be grateful to Lord Rosebery for 
having recognised in this fashion the work of one of 
the most eminent of the men who have built up the 
Queen's Empire. The life which was spent in such 
distant quarters of the globe came to a peaceful end 
last night in the heart of London. 

The Duke of Orleans will hardly gain favour in 
the eyes of impartial persons by reason of his 
manifesto on the Dreyfus affair. The “ Pretender” 
was exceedingly ill-advised in writing this foolish 
document. His father threw away his high character 
when he entered into relations with the unspeakable 
Boulanger; but even he would never have stooped 
to the companionship of the Paty de Clams and 
Henrys. The Dake has made a bold bid for the 
support of the Army, but he has made it in the 
wrong manner and at the wrong moment. 

Everybody is talking just now about the 
Bismarck book from the pen of Herr Busch. What 
is best in the three volumes now published was 
printed long ago in Busch’s earlier work. But the 
new matter is of enormous interest, for it shows 
what manner of man Bismarck really was. It is 
difficult to see how his reputation can survive the 
revelations of his sycophantic admirer. If he was 
great on the stage of public affairs he becomes 
infinitesimally small in the pages of Busch’s 
memoir. When the work reaches Germany there 
will be an outcry against the man who has dared to 
print the truculent outpourings of the Bismarckian 
mind, and to show us the “hero” with the paint 
rubbed off—mean, mendacious, malignant, brutal, 
and utterly unscrupulous. His offensive rudeness 
towards the Queen, and his jibes at all his own 
Royal and Imperial masters, including even William 
the First, show how much of hypocrisy was mingled 
with his protestations of loyalty. It is a sorry 
exhibition aitogether, for which we are indebted to 
the candid unwisdom of Herr Busch. 








Wednesday.—The Turks are pursuing their 
usual course in Crete, and Edhem Pasha is 
doing his best to cheat Admiral Noel. First the 
surrender of mere street loafers instead of the 
ring-leaders in the rioting, and now the giving up 
of worthless and obsolete weapons, are signs that 
the Pasha will do everything in his power to foil the 
Admiral. It will be for the latter to prove that he 
is the stronger man of the two. So far he has acted 
with vigour and determination. If he pursues the 
same course to the end he will undoubtedly secure 
his point; but any sign of weakening on his part 
will be fatal. 

The French press continues to discuss the 
affairs of Fashoda in a _ fashion which says 
little for its power of grasping the _ realities 
of the situation. Newspaper polemics are never 
productive of much good, and it is not neces- 
sary to discuss at any length such a question as 
that which has now been raised between ourselves 
and the French, But it is clear from the tone of 
people in this country that Englishmen are not only 
convinced that they are absolutely in the right in 
their attitude towards the Marchand expedition, but 
are resolved to maintain that attitude at all 
costs. The references which are made in some of the 
more reasonable French newspapers to the settlement 
of our differences on the Niger,and the suggestion that 
this difference may be settled in the same way, do 
not strike a responsive chord here. The impression 
prevails that we did not come very well off in that 
settlement, and that we owed our diplomatic defeat 
to our failure to check the French passion for petty 
intrigue and individual adventure at the outset. 
On the Nile we did this years ago, and there is 
universal impatience at the idea that France,in spite 
of our formal protests, should now attempt to 
spring upon us a very small “accomplished fact” as 
a reason for altering our whole position with regard 
to the great African river. 

Thursday.—The extraordinary proceedings in 
Paris yesterday, and the dramatic declaration of 
Colonel Piequart, seem to indicate that the Dreyfus 
case is entering upon a new and very serious phase. 
Apparently the military clique who find themselves 
in danger of being exposed are bent upon trying 
& new manceuvre in order to escape detection. 
They have now succeeded in getting Colonel 
Piequart into their clutches, and have thus carried 
him out of the civil jurisdiction. This, Colonel 
Picquart declares, is probably a prelude to his 
assassination by these same gentlemen who are 
fighting so hard “for the honour of the Army.” 
One really begins to believe all that is being said 
as to the character of the conspiracy, not only 
against the liberty of Dreyfus but against the 
rights of the French people, in which the generals 
are concerned. At the trial of Zola, the very 
men who have since fallen into disgrace, openly 
bullied the jury without any rebuke from the 
man who was acting as judge. These tactics cannot 
be repeated under present circumstances ; but if the 
conspirators can, by hook or by crook, get rid of the 
more important witnesses against them, they may 
still save their skins. Presumably Colonel Picquart’s 
life will be safe after his outspoken declaration ; but 
what a commentary it is upon the state of France, 
that such a declaration should have seemed to the 
Colonel himself to be necessary! As for the unspeak- 
able Esterhazy, he seems to have gone back to Paris, 
after dallying with the reporters. None of them have 
made anything out of this worthy. 

So Li Hung Chang is not, after all, to be 
permanently disgraced, and even this small triumph 
which has brought comfort to the hearts of Lord 
Salisbury’s admirers, is to be denied tous! The wily 
Chinaman is doubtless already chuckling at the 
thought of the revenge he will have when he is once 
more in a position to thwart the timid and blundering 
policy of Great Britain. Clearly it is not in China 
that Ministers are going to recover their lost 
credit. 
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Friday.—People are asking to-day if a coup 
d’é(dt is imminent in Paris. The action of General 
Zurlinden, who has now got the body of Colonel 
Picquart into his keeping, looks not a little like a 
deliberate attempt to override both the law and 
the civil power. But Zurlinden is said to be even 
more seriously deficient in intelligence than General 
Boulanger, and his extraordinary action with regard 
to Colonel Picquart is attributed to stupidity rather 
than to a design for overturning the present régime. 
Still, the situation is distinctly critical, and there 
is real anxiety as to the events of the next few days. 

The affairs of China as they are presented to us 
this morning, are strongly suggestive of comic opera. 
The Emperor, who has figured so largely in recent 
events, retires gracefully behind the petticoats, and 
the terrible old Empress reigns once more in his 
stead. This is fresh proof of the fact that we are 
about to see the reinstatement of Li Hung Chang. 
The changes of the last few days are clearly due to 
the influence of that worthy'’s money and talents. 
Lord Salisbury is now in harness again. He actually 
found his own way to the Foreign Office yesterday 
afternoon. He might do worse than apply himself 
to the consideration of the problem of how to deal with 
Li Hung Chang. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES, 


—_—- eo — 
PYNHE world has always been amiably suspicious of 
travellers’ tales. It poked mild fun at Du 


Chaillu when he described the chimpanzee and 
extolled the primitive bumanity of the gorilla. 
That was in the days when there was no great 
readiness to acknowledge our kinship with the 
anthropoid ape. Mr. Stanley's tale of the finding 
of Livingstone was received with polite incredulity 
by the Royal Geographical Society. There are know- 
ing persons who still shake their heads if you 
mention the Pygmies and the Mountains of the Moon 
on Mr. Stanley’s authority. Othello’s tale was believed 
by Desdemona, but Iago summed it up as bragging 
and fantastical lies. Every great traveller, from 
the days of Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville, has 
been suspected of romance. This sceptical attitude 
is natural to people who stay at home, and who do 
not reflect that a description of a day in Cheap- 
side would seem just as incredible to a denizen of 
Terra del Fuego as some aboriginal practices to the 
cautions reader of the morning paper. How can a 
man who journeys between the City and Surbiton 
twice a day appreciate all at once that delicate 
respect for woman which, according to M. de 
tougemont, distinguishes the cannibal blacks in 
the interior of Australia? Civilisation resents 
shocks of this kind. We like to believe that we are 
superior to the aboriginal in all respects, and when 
we are told that the Australian savage never beats 
his wife, we must either discredit the story or blush 
for the charge-sheet at the police-court. But the 
Australian savage, who kills his enemy in fair fight 
and eats him, might be in a similar dilemma if he 
were told some of the stories which Dr. Busch tells 
of Bismarck. He might feel compelled either to treat 
the narrator of such squalid meanness as a deceiver, or 
to blush through his complexion of grease for the 
advanced stage of European enlightenment which 
had produced a Bismarck and made a hero of him. 
No traveller of recent times has excited so much 
interest as M.de Rougemont. His birth, like that of 
Jeames, is “wrop in mystry.” He engaged in 
pearl-fishing with a success which bas no precedent 
in the dry official returns of that industry. With 
fifty thousand pounds’ worth of pearls he was 
wrecked on a desert island, and when he left it 
he never thought of making the hoard into a small 
and compact parcel. On the island his experiences 
resembled those of other shipwrecked mariners, 
including Robinson Crusoe, just as his narrative 
has faint echoes of Defoe. Defoe made excellent 
use of the real Alexander Selkirk, and M. de 





Rougemont may have served as a model after 
the same fashion to the editor of a magazine 
which is devoted to fact and disdains fiction. 
In the writing of adventures, who can say where 
the literal truth breaks off and embellishment 
begins? If you spend two years and a half on a 
sand-spit, you must imitate the classics. A dog is 
indispensable, and pelicans must vie with parrots in 
relieving your solitude. One pastime which cheered 
M. de Rougemont was unknown to Robinson Crusoe. 
The classic did not ride on turtle-back. Turtle-soup 
must have been unknown to civic banquets in Defoe’s 
time, or he would certainly have anticipated M. de 
Rougemont’s riding of a marine hack in an aquatic 
Row. Sceptics have cavilled at the turtle in this 
capacity; but a British admiral has assured us 
that riding turtle is a way they have in the 
Navy. Why should not M. de Rougemont, assisted 
by Mr. Louis Becke, give lessons in this sport to the 
City Aldermen? There is a sheet of water at the 
Earl's Court Exhibition, now devoted to a mimic 
representation of the British Navy in action. We 
imagine the interest of this spectacle would be greatly 
enbanced if it were followed by a procession of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation mounted on turtles. 
The pride with which Britannia rules the waves could 
have no keener gratification. The octopus which 
figures in M. de Rougemont’s narrative in huge 
proportions is no rival of the turtle, though we have 
hopes that in time it may be trained to draw the 
Lord Mayor's barge on the Ninth of November 
from Westminster to London Bridge. 

But there is a danger in these anticipations. Cynics 
scoff at the De Rougemont story; but another genera 
tion may sigh for the improbability which is still 
the spice of adventure in strange oceans and un- 
frequented continents. The world is travelling 
towards the extinction of its magic. There must 
come a day when every part of the earth’s surface 
will be intimately known, when the Powers will have 
divided up all the habitable land, and pioneers will 
have exhausted the mysteries of every sphere of 
influence. The North and South Poles will fall a 
prey to indomitable curiosity, and the successors of 
Mr. Cook will issue tickets for the now inaccess- 
ible wonders of Asia and Africa. Thibet will 
lose its privacy, and mariners will not be left 
to tame parrots and turtles in lonely islands, 
because every desert island will be marked 
on the charts and visited regularly by patrols. 
Then Defoe will become insipid, and nobody will 
find it worth while to imitate him. All the 
mountains will have been climbed, all the deserts 
explored, every strange fowl and beast dissected 
and classified, all the resources of the elements 
discovered and utilised. Age may not stale nor 
custom wither the infinite variety of human nature, 
and the novelists who write about mankind may 
still have plenty, of material. There is always a 
future for the microscopic observation of a Henry 
James. But who will tell travellers’ tales when 
Bagdad is as familiar as Bow and Bromley? 
Already the veil of secrecy is torn from Khar- 
toum, and in a few months every Nile tourist 
will date his letters from Fashoda. When the 
world-empires are all parcelled out, the wildest 
parts of the globe will gradually be brought under 
the levelling, petrifying influence of “order.” 
“Order” is the ideal of administrators, but the 
direst enemy of romance. When “order”’ literally 
reigns in the heart of Africa the writer of adventure 
stories will be driven to book-keeping. Worse still, 
no book of travel will find a market, for all the 
travellers’ tales will have been told, and Macaulay’s 
omniscient schoolboy will be the disillusioned inheri- 
tor of all the useless lore of the world’s marvels. 

It is this saddening prospect, no doubt, which 
disposes some people to be indulgent to the traveller 
who tells the unlikeliest yarn. Why should he be 
lured into newspaper oflices and cross-examined by 
inquisitorial editors? Why strive to spoil the 


pleasure of the man who rides on nothing wilder 
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than an omnibus, and would like to believe that 
some nautical expert has saddled the sea serpent ? 
There will come a day when narratives like M. de 
Rougemont’s will seem the tritest commonplace, 
and posterity will envy us our opportunities of 
credulity. 

Think of the reader who will then open his 
newspaper with the despondent conviction that 
nothing in it can inflame his imagination! The 
British Association will pursue its course with 
moulting plumage. No professor will announce 
that the female members of his family have an 
abnormal sensitiveness to odours. Above all, no 
traveller without a certificated birthplace will read 
a paper full of strange customs in unexplored 
regions, and be challenged as to his method of con- 
densing sea-water in a kettle! Poor posterity! 


LESSONS OF THE RECENT WAR. 


_- - 


fF\HE late war between the United States and 

Spain has been watched by the other nations 
of the world with absorbing interest, not wholly 
on account of the sympathies which the struggle 
gave rise to, but also by reason of the knowledge 
to be gained as to the behaviour of the various 
weapons on which civilisation annually spends its 
hundreds of millions. One week's trial in real war 
is worth years of theory and tests in peace time. 
The fighting over Cuba was rather disappointing 
from a technical point of view, although the 
weapons used have some of them been of the most 
modern and improved kind. What has been learnt, 
however, has gone to show that theorists and 
experts have been justified on the whole in 
their prophecies. One of the most remarkable 
facts noticed at the commencement of the 
struggle was the extraordinary state of un- 
preparedness exhibited on the part of Spain. 
The war had been merely a question of time for 
many months previous to its outbreak, and yet the 
Spanish Government did little or nothing by way of 
putting its defences in working order, or even of 
preparing its not inconsiderable fleet for the part 
which it would necessarily have to perform. Our 
transatlantic cousins, with their more energetic 
nature, were foresighted enough to have their 
vessels ready when the call came; this is one 
reason, no doubt, why their success was so swift 
and certain, To be quick to strike is one of the 
keys to victory; and in the case of a country like 
ours, which is wholly dependent on its sea-power, 
it is a warning to keep all first reserve ships, 
as well as those in commission, thoroughly ready 
for sea, in reality as well as on paper. There 
is little to be learnt by the blockade of the 
Cuban coast round Havana by the Americans, as 
in this case the length of coast-line was not very 
considerable, and there was no opposing fleet to be 
kept in harbour, or to attempt the raising of the 
blockade. Cervera’s squadron was much too tardy 
in its departure for the scene of action and much 
too insufficient in power even had it started earlier. 
The Americans soon discovered this, and leaving the 
duties of “‘sentry-go” to a few small gunboats and 
auxiliary cruisers, which proved efficient enough for 
the purpose, they were enabled to use their heavier 
vessels for offensive action. The bombardment of 
Matanzas, which took place shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the blockade, loses much of its instruc- 
tiveness owing to the hopeless inaccuracy of the 
Spanish fire, which, indeed, all through the campaign 
was beneath contempt. We actually hear of an 
unarmoured vessel, the Cincinnati, engaging modern 
earthworks at 2,000 yards, and suffering no damage 
in the conflict, a feat which would be quite im- 
possible in the face of well-served artillery. The 
Americans claim to have entirely destroyed the 








fortifications of Matanzas, but as shell-fire is known 
to have little effect on earthworks, and as the 
Spanish loss was apparently confined to one mule 
killed, it is probable that very much damage was 
not caused. 

The first engagement worth the name was the 
battle of Manila, when a squadron of two obsolete 
cruisers and about a dozen ineflicient gunboats of 
various types were pitted against one armoured and 
three protected cruisers, thoroughly up-to-date in all 
particulars. Like the end of Cervera’s fleet, the 
fight was more of a massacre than a battle, and was 
only remarkable for the great bravery combined 
with incompetency of the Spanish personnel. 
Montojo’s men were utterly annihilated in an hour 
and a half, as must have been expected from the 
first. The vessels they fought in were quite unfit 
for the test of modern war, the Cas/illa and others 
of his fleet being built of wood, a form of con- 
struction which has long been regarded as useless for 
fighting purposes. Others of his vessels were of 
equal inefficiency, being ill-armed, slow, and devoid 
of protection, and simple death-traps for those com- 
pelled to fight in them. We ourselves have still, 
alas! Castillas and /sla de Luzons in commission, 
and even four of the latter class building at the 
present time. Here again is surely another warning 
which our Admiralty would do well to take to 
heart. 

After Manila came the Spanish “grand coup.” 
They managed to send to sea four armoured cruisers 
with a nominal speed of twenty knots, and accom- 
panied by two or three torpedo-boat destroyers ; 
these ships apparently departed into space. Spain 
kept her secret well,and for some days the squadron 
seemed to have disappeared from the face of the 
waters. It was simultaneously reported from all 
points of the compass, but no reliable news of its 
whereabouts was gained. The harbours and forts 
of the American coast were hastily manned, and 
even the good citizens of New York were for a time 
in terror lest the phantom fleet should suddenly 
arrive off their port and begin to reduce their 
homes and oflices to ashes. It is interesting 
to note this fact, as. should we ever unfor- 
tunately be engaged in war with a great naval 
power, some of our many large and practically 
defenceless seaports are certain to suffer from 
the incursions of a few hostile cruisers, which 
would slip through the cordon of our vessels, be they 
ever sO numerous, and do enormous damage before 
they could be brought to book. Liverpool, for 
instance, is peculiarly open to an attack of this kind, 
and surely well worth the hundred or two hundred 
thousand pounds required to secure it from attack. 
The heart of New York, however, fluttered unneces- 
sarily, as the news of Cervera’s quiet arrival and 
shutting up in Santiago soon afterwards arrived. It 
is extraordinary for how long he managed to elude 
Sampson's vigilance, for the American admiral 
had many cruisers which he might have detailed 
to watch for the Spanish Fieet off Cape Verde. 
The sinking of the Merrimac in the north of 
Santiago Harbour was certainly a fine piece of 
work, although the one sunken hulk does not 
seem to have been sufficient to prevent Cervera’s 
last dash out on the Sunday before the sur- 
render. The dynamite guns of the Vesuvius were 
brought into action on the first bombardment of 
Santiago, but in spite of the immense holes torn in 
the earth, “and the masses of rock shivered to 
fragments’ by the explosion of their shells, they do 
not appear to have wrecked or even damaged any of 
the particular objects they were fired at. As the 
Vesuvius had herself to be moved in order to train 
the weapons, and as it is also necessary to know the 
range accurately when employing these guns—a 
condition almost impossible at sea—it does not seem 
as if this especial form of destructiveness were 
destined to play a very important part in the near 
future, at any rate in naval warfare. It is curious 
to notice what little use the combatants made either 
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of the torpedo or submarine mine. Cervera had 
with him two, if not three, modern torpedo-boat 
destroyers, but beyond one faint-hearted and barely 
serious attack made on the Taas, these boats were 
allowed to remain idle in harbour till their capture 
with the rest of his fleet. There were, apparently, 
no mines either at Manila or Baiquari where the 
American army was disembarked; and if any were 
laid at Santiago, they do not appear to have been 
of use, 

The storming of the heights round Santiago was 
the only extensive action in which the United States 
army was engaged, and excepting the destructive 
fire of a couple of 5lin. quick-firers landed from the 
Spanish ships, there is little remarkable about the 
conflict. It is surely a pity that the War Office 
delays so Jong in arming our field and horse artillery 
with quick-firing guns when their superior powers 
have been so often demonstrated, and when other 
nations are so far ahead of us in this matter. The 
details of the fight which followed on Cervera’s dash 
out of Santiago and his attempted escape are still 
#0 fresh in public memory that they need no repeti- 
tion, but the manner in which his ships individually 
met their ends is noteworthy. His destroyers, a 
hundred examples of which we have in our own 
navy, were overhauled (in spite of their nominal 
speed of 27 knots) and quickly put out of action 
Ly the combined American vessels—chiefly, however, 
by a small, but fast, converted yacht. There is 
again no mention of the Plulon or Terror making 
nse of their torpedoes, and it is probable, there- 
fore, that their engines were not in good working 
order, showing either that the officers in command 
were unfit to have charge of the delicate machinery 
which these vessels are a mass of, or, what is more 
likely, that this class of ship is too small and frail to 
sustain the rough wear-and-tear which is unavoid- 
able during a long spell at sea. The Maria Teresa 
and Oquendo, armoured cruisers both, soon caught 
fireand ran ashore. The Viscaya next followed suit, 
and was practically destroyed by a shell, which 
exploded one of her torpedoes that was in an above- 
water tube. The Colon was the last Spanish ship to 
surrender, being overhauled by the United States 
battleship Oreyon and the cruiser Brooklyn. There 
are some valuable lessons to be learnt by this 
last engagement. One is that no wood whatever 
should be used in future warship construction. Its 
inflammability renders it quite unsuitable for ex- 
posure to the effects of high explosive projectiles, 
and experiments should without delay be made with 
asbestos and other materials less sensitive to the 
effects of heat. The carrying of above-water 
torpedo tubes should be discontinued, except in the 
case of those vessels whose primary weapons they 
are intended to be. Battleships and cruisers will 
seldom have opportunities for making use of them, 
and in such numerously manned and valuable ships 
the danger of accidental explosion is far too great 
to justify their application. Steps, too, should be 
taken to ensure the better marksmanship of the 
average seaman-gunner. In our own navy we fear 
there is considerable room for improvement in 
gunnery; and incessant practice under real service 
conditions—both vessel and target under weigh at 
good speed and varying range—is the only way 
to secure that superiority at sea on which our 
empire depends, for a preponderance ‘in numbers 
will not suffice. The difficulties of the Spanish 
vessels in procuring fuel show the necessity of 
providing ocean-colliers for the continual supply of 
coal to ships at sea. With our countless coaling 
stations all the world over we are probably better 
off in this respect than any possible adversaries, 
our warships also having as a rule a larger bunker 
capacity than those of other nations. The episodes of 
the war have not, unfortunately, proved which is the 
best and most satisfactory class of warship to con- 
struct, and England cannot yet rest until she 
possesses a sufficient preponderance of all types— 
each vessel the best of her kind in the world, 





GRUB STREET. 


——_ ee —— 


|* his admirable “ Studies of a Biographer” Mr. 
Leslie Stephen makes incidental excursions into 
Grub Street, and takes occasion upon one of them 
to question Macaulay's view of the Age of Anne as 
the golden epoch for men of letters. Macaulay, 
through his love of chiaroscuro, never tells the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
because the entire and exclusive truth is almost 
invariably grey, whereas Macaulay must always 
paint his personages and his scenes like the men and 
squares of a chess-board, absolutely black or ab- 
solutely white. Thus we get the Age of Anne placed 
by Macaulay in brilliant relief against the Age of 
the Georges as a time when Grub Street basked fora 
transient moment in the sunshine of prosperity. In 
truth, the Age of Anne was no more the Golden Age 
of literature because Swift, Steele, and Addison—not 
one of them of Grub Street—were rewarded sub- 
stantially for literary service, than the land of 
Egypt was the Land of Promise to the children of 
Israel because Moses was adopted by Pharaoh's 
daughter and brought up as a prince in the palace. 
While Swift, Steele, and Addison were high in 
honour their literary brethren in Grub Street were 
making bricks without straw, still scorned of all 
men and, not least, of their fortunate fellow authors. 
Nor, again,is Macaulay right in ascribing the misery of 
Grub Street mainly to the lack or to the illiberality 
of patrons, to the illiteracy of the public, or to the 
rapacity of the bookseller, since the real enemy of the 
hack writer was himself. The majority of the men 
who took refuge in Grub Street were men who had 
failed or who would have failed in all other callings. 
They were either the unsettled and the unsteady, or 
the refuse or the rejected of the professions, or they 
were men incapable or impatient of the discipline of 
professional training. Grub Street was densely and 
miserably packed with starving authors just as the 
Kast-End of London to-day is densely and miserably 
packed with starving labourers—because of an inrush 
of wastrels, ne’er-do-weels, of the unstable and 
the improvident, of men who lacked stamina or 
staying power intoa market overstocked already. Kit 
Smart, who let himself out on a lease of ninety-nine 
years to his taskmaster, Gardner; Boyse, who, when 
Johnson, that Cave of Adullam to distressed hacks, 
took him a couple of guineas to get his clothes out 
of pawn, spent the sum in a single sumptuous meal ; 
Savage, whom no one could help, who could not 
probably help himself: what trade, business, pro- 
fession, or calling could have made them rich, or 
rich beyond aday? To-day they might be clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously, but 
to-morrow they would lie, like Lazarus, again at the 
gate, exposing their sores through their rags to your 
pity, to your scorn, or to your disgust. 
But, you may say, the nature of these men was 
“ enbdued to what it worked in, like the dyer’s hand” 
—their ill-treatment by the patron, or the public, or 
the bookseller was more to blame than themselves 
for the alternation of,reckless and riotous living with 
hunger, thirst, cold, and nakedness. And there is 
something to be said, of course, on this side. If we 
take naked Nature—Nature as it is in the beast of 
the field and of the fold—we see how differently each 
feeds. The beast of the fold browses temperately 
and peacefully, knowing that to morrow would be as 
abundant as to-day; whereas the casually fed lion, 
wolf, or tiger tears to pieces his prey in a frenzy of 
ferocity. It is the precariousness of the life of the 
beast of prey which mainly makes the difference; it 
is the uncertainty and anxiety, the weeks of fast and 
famine which make the feast day when it comes so 
ferocious an orgy. Similarly, much of the extrava- 
gance, intemperance, and improvidence of these Grub 
Street hacks was due to the precariousness of their life 
and livelihood. But the majority of the men who 
took to, or sank to, such a life and livelihood were 
already born Bohemians, whose life and livelihood 
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would have been at least as precarious in any 
other calling than the literary. Indeed, many 
of them, and many of the most successful of them, 
had tried other callings, only to fail miserably. 
What had Goldsmith made of law, physic, or 
divinity ? Vhbat had Johnson made of tuition ? 
Grub Street was the Alsatia of refugees from 
Philistia, and only confirmed or aggravated the 
congenital and inveterate Bohemianism of its seyn- 
twarymen. The atmosphere of respectability being 
removed, this Bohemianism naturally expanded, 
while conscience and that vice-conscience, self- 
respect, no less naturally lost the little life left to 
them in so uncongenial an air. Grub Street hacks 
became not merely intemperate, improvident, and 
extravagant, but shifty and unprincipled also. Their 
position was the same, and their temptation was 
the same as that of the apothecary whom Romeo 
induces to sell the forbidden poison :— 


Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes, 
Contempt and heggary hangs upon thy hack : 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it and take this, 


In one respect only—but it is an all-important 
respect —Grub Street was more demoralising than any 
other Alsatia; its denizens could and did sell poison 
with impunity. They could and did stab in the back 
and in the dark securely through the anonymity of 
the press. Here was a greater irresponsibility than 
any other Alsatia ever offered to its refugees, and 
they abused it then, and they abnse it still. For, 
whether Mr. Hooley can substantiate or not his 
charge of blackmailing against a section of the press, 
there is not the least doubt that we have a Grub 
Street still in our midst which takes a dastardly 
advantage of its anonymity to rob or stab with 
impunity. In truth, we shall have Grub Street 
with us so long as we have with us literary tramps— 
men incapable or impatient of steady work, divested 
of self-respect and of conscience, and always, there- 
fore, on the alert to commit dastardly crimes that 
need no courage, because they are done in the dark 
and upon the defenceless. 


THE DRAMA, 


—. - 


“ MACBETH” AND “THE GREAT RvuBy.” 
{ONVENTIONALLY, JMacheth is deseribed as a 
tragedy of ambition. But that is an after- 
thought, something which occurs to us when we 
come to look for the meaning and moral of the play 
upon leaving the theatre. The real “virtue” of 
Macbeth for us, as we actually sit and watch it, is 
that it is a great murder drama. “ C'est beau, un 
bear crime exclaimed J. J. Weiss in the Débats, 
to the scandal of his graver readers. But he was 
only giving utterance to a feeling deep down in 
human nature, the feeling of * fearful joy” in what 
newspaper editors call a first-class murder. It is 
there that the primeval savage still lingers within 
us. The shedding of blood still gives us a delicious 
thrill. There are, of course, innumerable attractions 
in Macbeth—the attraction of the weird, the intel- 
lectual attraction of the development of character, 
the attraction of sheer poetry, the attraction of 
bustling and rapid action; but the clouw of the 
piece, the one thing that holds us_ spell-bound, 
is the scene of Duncan's murder. Taine’s gorille 
férvoce leaps up in us at this sight. We for- 
get all about the “ambition” molif, we have an 
impatient ear for the poetry, all we can think of is 
the murder, its preparation, its accomplishment, its 
discovery. The scene gratifies an unholy but in- 
eradicable curiosity in us. We want to know 
precisely what a man thinks and feels and says to 
himself while stealing on tiptoe to the secret 
slaughter of another man. We want to see pre- 








cisely how he makes his way into the victim's 
chamber. We listen eagerly for groans. When the 
murderer emerges, our eyes instinctively fasten on 
the daggers. What does a dagger look like, that 
has just come hot and reeking from a man’s throat ? 
And what are the murderer's sensations within the 
first few moments of committing the crime? What 
will he do when he is suddenly surprised by a 
knocking at the door? How will he bear himself 
when the crime is discovered? These are the real 
questions that beset us, the questions that Shake- 


P speare set himself to answer. He has not baulked 


us of a single thrill. He knows that we want blood 
and he sees that we getit. C'est beau, un beau crine ! 

I think, then, that Macbeth chiefly acts onour nerves. 
We are absorbed in its blood-curdling element. If I 
am right, the characters of Macbeth and his wife are 
of secondary importance. The “ fable,” the terrific, 
sanguinary fable, is “the thing.” Weare thrilled, we 
shiver, we gasp—the rapid series of violent sensa 
tions leaves us little time or taste for forming in- 
tellectual conceptions. And so we are not so greatly 
concerned as the commentators would make out 
with the “character” in this play. With this or 
that other tragedy—with //Zamlet for instance— 
“character” is the first and last consideration. But 
in Macbeth, so long as the thane and his wife are 
possible, plausible people we feel we have done 
pretty well. Their first business is to carry on a 
murder drama; so long as they do that we have not 
been baulked of our chief pleasure in Macheth. 

That pleasure I admit myself to have enjoyed 
without hindrance at the Lyceum. The primeval 
savage in meis grateful. Not a thrill was missing 
from the murder scene. All the same, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson is not a wholly plausible Macbeth. His 
is not the temperament for the part. It is the ideal 
temperament for Hamlet—-he has given us, I shall 
always maintain, ‘he Hamlet of our generation. In 
the tragedy of reverie he is on his own ground. In 
the tragedy of violent action and emotion he is—it 
almost follows as a matter of course—dépaysé. He 
is a very intelligent actor, a thinker, an artist; and 
therefore, I make no doubt, he understands the part 
‘down to the ground"; but he cannot present it. 
His shaggy fell of hair covers an intellectual, ascetic 
face; you have a sheep in wolf's clothing. You get 
delicacy where you want force; subtlety where you 
want breadth. The whole effect is artificial, 
apprélé—“ the nodosities of the oak without the 
strength; the contortions of the sybil without the 
inspiration.” Mark,I do not say that Mr. Robertson 
completely fails. He is far too clever for that—too 
receptive, too adaptive. But it would be absurd 
to say that he completely succeeds, or anything like 
it. His temperament puts that out of the question. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the Lady Macbeth, 
labours under the same difficulty, but by no means 
to the same extent. The domineering, hectoring, 
“ pushfal” Lady Macbeth of Shakespeare she is not. 
Mrs. Campbell must of necessity coax and charm 
and lull and cling. That is a Lady Macbeth—not 
Shakespeare’s, but a perfectly plausible modern 
substitute. We hear her upbraid her husband, and 
sting him to action with taunts, but we see that she 
really acts upon him through his nerves and his 
senses. Beauty of the “disquieting” sort is the 
secret of her power. She has an enigmatic smile, 
full of strange promises. She is a temptress a la 
Baudelaire. This is just the sort of woman for 
whose kisses men do actually commit crimes, 

For the rest, there is a fine sincerity in Mr. 
Robert Taber's Macduff, a slightly irritating stiff- 
ness in Mr. Bernard Gould’s Banquo, and the proper 
boyish spirit and grace in Mr, Martin Harvey’s 
Malcolm. The witches, headed by Mr. Ian Robert- 
son, are most satisfactory hags, and the three 
murderers not more ridiculous than they can help, 
Scenery and costumes are all that could be desired, 
and the whole revival an achievement of which the 


| modern English stage has no cause to be ashamed. 


It is significant that very few critics have been 
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able to keep the word “ kinematograph ” out of their 
“notices” of The Great Ruby, the latest in the long 
series of autumn melodramas at Drury Lane. It is 
significant, because it points to the fact that these 
Drury Laneplaysare not really plays, not works of art, 
selection, arrangement, but a bundle of photographic 
pictures from “ life” (not life) bound together by a 
thread of romantic story. You have in this play 
kinematographs of a bicycle meet, a four-in-hand, 
the pavilion at Lord's, and the Military Tournament, 
while the romantic story is the story of a stolen gem 
which is passed from hand to hand like the Rajah’s 
diamond in Stevenson's tale. The original theft is 
contrived with much ingenuity; you have a (real) 
balloon ascent, very skilfully managed; Mrs. John 
Wood supplies some fun and will, no doubt, supply 
more in time; and I take it that Messrs. Raleigh and 
Hamilton, the “authors,” and Mr. Arthur Collins, 
the “ producer,” have given the Drury Lane public 
exactly what the Drury Lane public likes. ABW 





SENSATIONS OF THE SOUTH. 





RocAMADOUR (Lor), 

W E are here in an enchanted land, of poets and 

painters and mystic pietists. After a course 
of waters in the mineral stations of Auvergne, the 
opportunity presented itself of seeing something of 
the sunny South. Even in this season of almost 
tropical heat a tour through the Corréze, Lot, and 
Cantal seemed to promise new and unexpected 
impressions. Indeed, throughout these rambles in 
Central France it is sensation which predominates. 
In the course of a month’s residence at Royat, 
Chatel-Gayon, Vichy, and Mont Dore, I have not once 
seen a male “bather” with a book in his hand; a 
fact which, strange to say, must be extended to the 
other half of the human creation. One would not 
have thought intellectualism was at such a low 
ebb in these parts at present. But, as the natives 
say, why waste your time in reading when you have 
the book of Nature spread out before you? And, to 
use a German idiom, our Nature is very fine here. 
[t is not the impressive grandeur of the Alps, the 
majestic beauty of the Pyrenees, the wild, weird 
effects of the Hungarian Carpathians in the “ hohe 
Tatra”; but it has a charm of its own—*“ un cachet 
particulier.” The charm lies partly in the fact, 
perhaps, that it is not a hackneyed part of the 
tourist's beat. There are, it is true, “ funiculaires,” 
but these modern crutches have scarcely had time 
to vulgarise the landscape as in Switzerland. And 
it is a country reserved mainly for the French. The 
Anglo-Saxon is not much to the front in this region, 
and there are persons who do not regret the 
temporary absence of this conspicuous and important 
member of the human family. 


Ranm fiir Alles hat die Erde; 


Was verfolgst du meine Heerde ? 


The English tourist in Central and Southern 
France, exclusive of the Mediterranean littoral, will 
not find everything according to his taste. To begin 
with, he must have a fair speaking knowledge of 
the language. If of the bustling, restive type, he 
should restrain his impatience at the easy-going 
ways of the natives. He ought to bear in mind 
that the trains do not go every five minutes as at 
Clapham Junction, and that it is of no use to talk of 
writing to the Times to complain. Even the aid of 
the active and persevering ex-First Secretary of the 
French Embassy in London, Baron d’Estournelles, 
would scarcely be more availing. That thorn in the 
side of the S.L.M. would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that the South must ever continue to be 
the South, and that you cannot expect it to adopt 
northern ways to please you. Otherwise the charm 
would be gone, the spell would be broken, and “ fine 
old leisure” would be driven from its last haunts. 





Those who think otherwise should not come to the 
South; their place is elsewhere. 

Well, we have left behind all the fashionable 
frivolity of Vichy, the complications—sentimental 
and otherwise—of a cure residence, the flitting to 
and fro between one little spa and its neighbours, 
and have come for a turn in some of the less fre- 
quented districts of the borderland between Central 
and Southern France. After leaving that delightful 
thermal station, Mont Dore, with its pretty neigh- 
bour, La Bourboule, we took the rail to Brive, along 
the course of the Dordogne, which we had seen 
bubbling up from a spring on the side of the Puy de 
Sancy. The route is highly picturesque. The long, 
purple range of the Cantal, reminding us of the 
““montes purpureos Argos,” lies on one side; and on 
the other is a wide expanse of glade and forest, 
pasture land, and bits of corn- and wine-growing 
country. No traces of manufactures are to be seen, 
and the waters of the Don and the Dor, as they 
descend into the lower levels, remain as transparent 
as when they issued from their mountain source. 
Brive-la-Gaillarde, as it is called, is a little town of 
less than 20,000 inhabitants, situated in the heart of 
a rich agricultural district in the department of the 
Corréze. It has an ancient church dedicated to St. 
Martin, of which saint it possesses relics, and is said 
to be built on the site of a temple to Jupiter.- In the 
museum there are Roman fragments of funeral and 
other monuments which seem to warrant the sup- 
position. These were mostly brought to light during 
the last three or four years in the course of excava- 
tions. At about three and three-quarter miles from 
Brive, on the high road to Toulouse, are the so-called 
Grottes de Lamouroux—not to be confounded .with 
“les grottes de l'amour,” which brought a blush to 
the cheeks of the modest little maid, a temporary 
guardian of the museum. The Grottes de Lamouroux 
are caves lying off the main road, just before the 
third viaduct is reached on the railway. If the 
truth must be told, I confess that these abodes of 
prehistoric man seemed to me hardly worth walking 
eight miles before breakfast tosee. The sunrise from 
the footbridge over the station at Brive appeared to 
me a far more inspiring spectacle. But then I lacked 
the eyes of a savant. It is said that horses had their 
abode, as well as man, in these successive layers of 
calcareous rock ; and traces of inscriptions, together 
with flint instruments, silex, etc., have been found. 

The line from Brive to Capdenac and Toulouse 
lies through a pleasant pastoral land. Near the 
station of Turenne is the old chateau, the ancestral 
domain of the famous warrior. Rocamadour is a 
roadside station like any other all the world over. 
I rubbed my eyes on beholding the landscape that 
lay before me from the top of the’bus. “ But where 
is the enchanted city? Is this really the site of the 
most ancient pilgrimage of Christian France?” 
The driver smiled as if accustomed to the inquiry. 
**Attendez un peu” was his sole response. We 
had to wait rather less than half an hour, when ata 
turn of the road the scene changed as if by magic, 
and we found ourselves on the edge of a vast 
plateau crowning a deep gorge. There the enchanted 
city burst into view, the scene of so many historical 
episodes in the history of the two countries, where 
Henry II. of England declared himself King of 
Aquitaine, and where St. Louis and St. Dominique 
came as pilgrims. The carriage road, constructed 
only ten years ago, passes under a tunnel of 


the rock, and descends in winding track into 
the valley which, alas! is waterless—the sole 
defect in the landscape: a dry and parched 


land wherein to dwell, one is tempted to ex- 
claim. But withal a beautiful land. As the 
reputed second home of some of the followers of the 
Founder of our faith—Zacchaeus the publican, for 
one—discloses itself in all its weird majesty, one 
might conjure up the feelings of pious pilgrims 
prostrating themselves before the City of God. 
We bowed our heads on entering the gates 
of the city through which so many generations 
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of pious ancestors passed on their knees, and were 
set down at the door of the hostelry, “Le Lion 
dOr.” Weare in the region of coloured beasts, you 
will perceive. The “Lion d'Or” will be found 
mentioned in the charming and erudite work of 
Baring Gould entitled “The Deserts of Southern 
France.” 

It is the eve of the Feast of the Assumption; 
the plaintive sounds of the Angelus mingle with the 
balmy perfumes of the evening air. Passing out of 
the back door on to the rock we mount the steps, 
217 in number, of the Calvary, and pause before the 
representation of the garden of Gethsemane, where 
Christ is depicted receiving the ministrafions of an 
angel beside His sleeping disciples. The effect is 
startling in its reality. The devotee finds himself 
here in a totally different spiritual atmosphere 
from that of Lourdes. The artist perceives new 
and strange effects at almost every turn. But 
hush! we are on holy ground; inside the portals 
of the sacred shrine to the miraculous Virgin 
monks are reciting their breviary and nuns are 
fingering their rosary. This so-called miraculous 
chapel of Notre Dame was erected in 1479 on the 
site of the original oratory, which was destroyed 
by a fall of rock. The Huguenots did not leave 
much of the fifteenth-century work intact when 
they wreaked their vengeance on this emblem of 
Mariolatry in 1562. But modern restoration in 
this case is said to have,worked to good effect. 
The ancient statue, in the form of a rude, black 
doll figure, is described as having been ‘“ carved by 
the unskilful but inspired band of St. Amadour out 
of the trunk of a tree.” St. Amadour, alias 
Zacchaeus, is said to have been a contemporary of 
the Saviour, having died here in A.p. 70. In 1170 
his body was found intact, but nothing now 
remains of the saint but a few fragments of bones 
preserved in a shrine in the chapel. The hilt of 
the sword of Roland, the famous Durandel, is also 
preserved embedded in the stonework, fastened to 
a chain. 





THE COTTAGE ON THE FELL. 





( N the old road between Langton and Fazerley, 

halfway up the fell, there stands the ruin of a 
pretty little thatched cottage. Roses and honey- 
suckle twine over the porch; and, though there is no 
garden to speak of, the old road is so overgrown with 
grass and flowers that it is a garden in itself. There 
is no traflic this way now, except on market days, 
when the carts from a few scattered farmsteads go 
past to Fazerley; so the long, green ribbons on the 
road and the wide borders gradually encroach year 
by year, until in some places they meet in a level 
stretch of grass. The heather comes down the hill- 
side almost to the wall, and through it, laughing and 
dancing, runs a little beck, which crosses the road a 
few yards below the cottage. 

Some ten years ago the place was occupied by a 
young widow and her twin children, a boy and a 
girl. She had come there with her babies some five 
years before, on her husband’s death, and had earned 
a scanty living ever since by working for one of the 
shops at Fazerley. She was either too shy or too proud 
to make friends easily, and no one knew whether she 
had friends or kindred elsewhere. On market days 
some one of the passing farmers would bring her 
small purchases up from Fazerley, or take her bundle 
of work down tothe shop. The bustling farmer’s wife 
at the Fellside Farm had always a kindly word, and 
sometimes a bun or an apple, for the twins, when 
they went to fetch milk two or three times a week. 
The old shepherd, when his sheep were on that side 
of the fell, liked to have a chat with the little ones 
in passing, or to have them trot beside him for a 
mile along the road; but these were the nearest 
approaches to intimacy the country folk had with 
the occupants of the cottage. The children always 
looked clean and neat and rosy; the cottage was a 





miracle of order and trimness; and no one guessed 
till it was too late the terrible poverty that had 
been hidden under this cheerful air of independence. 

During the winter and spring the mother had 
been constantly ailing ; she had a troublesome cough, 
and more than once when the farmers passed on 
market days the twins bad taken messages from her 
in bed. It was no matter of surprise to Farmer 
Bleasdale, therefore, when, to his usual inquiry one 
morning in August, the little girl replied that 
“Mother was poorly, and nothing was wanted.” 
When he passed back in the evening the two 
children were sitting on the doorstep contentedly 
eating bread and gooseberries for their tea, and 
sharing a mug of milk between them. They had 
played about the cottage and the lane all day, 
paying tiptoe visits now and then to their mother, 
who was strangely quiet, and bad taken none of the 
tea they had so carefully prepared for her. The 
twins slept at their mother’s feet to make more 
room in the narrow bed, and when it grew dusk they 
crept quietly in without disturbing her. In the 
night the boy awoke, crying, with the touch of some- 
thing cold. 

“ Mairly, Mairly, what is it? I'm frightened!” 
he sobbed. 

“Hush, Don! Don’t wake mother,” whispered 
the little girl ; and so, cuddling closer together, they 
slept again. 

Early in the morning they were wakened by a 
shaft of sunlight through the eastern window, when 
the sun rose over the fell. They sat up together, 
feeling lonely and frightened ; Don began to ery. 

“Why doesn’t mother wake?” he sobbed. He 
crept along the bed, and patted her cheek gently ; 
at the touch he screamed, and slid to the ground. 

“ Mairly, Mairly, what is it? Why is mother so 
cold?” 

An hour later the two children were found by 
the old shepherd, barefoot in the road, clinging fast 
together, and crying bitterly. When the doctor 
came, it was found that the mother had been dead 
some hours. 

Two weeks afterwards the future of the twins 
was already decided upon, and they were told to bid 
good-bye to one another. They had been living at 
the Fellside Farm since their mother’s death, but the 
Vicar had interested himself in them, and he had 
decided that Don must be near the school ; so, a small 
subscription having been raised, he was to board 
with a family in the village until he could work for 
a living. Mairly was to go to an orphanage some 
thirty miles away, where she would eventually be 
trained as a servant. More than one house would 
have been open to the children, in the first tide of 
pity and wonder at the tragedy; but the Vicar 
thought that their future welfare would be best con- 
sidered by this arrangement; and when he took the 
matter up no one ventured to protest. 

The twins parted quietly, without tears. Mrs. 
Bleasdale had tried to mitigate what she considered 
“a cruel shame” by whispering that it would only 
be for a little while, and they implicitly believed 
her. Indeed, the past two weeks had seemed to 
them like an ugly bustling dream, and they hardly 
realised that worse could befall them. It was only 
at bed-time, when he found himself without Mairly, 
in a room with three or four other children, that 
some sense of his desolation burst upon Don. He 
lay sobbing far into the night, and refused to be 
comforted. Mrs. Smith had every wish to be kind 
to him, but she had a houseful of unruly children 
to manage, and Don's ways were strange to her. 
She complained to the neighbours that he made 
himself “ fair silly wi’ frettin’.” When he was not 
crying, he was perplexed and frightened by his new 
surroundings. The children quarrelled over their 
games, and their mother usually quelled the dis- 
turbance by dealing out slaps with a generous hand. 
Don came in for a share of these with the rest; he 
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was missing soon after, and was not found till night- 
fall, fast asleep on his mother’s grave. Mrs. Smith 
considered she must break him of a bad habit, so 
she beat him again, and told him he should not see 
Mairly if he went there any more. That night he 
cried so that the other children could not sleep, and 
after a week in which blows, scoldings, and cajolings 
all failed to “ break him of the habit,” he was put 
to sleep in an out-building, that the household might 
have peace. For the rest, he was dull and docile 
enough, listening with pathetic credulity to Mrs. 
Smith's assurance that Mairly would come soon, 
which was her formula when she wanted to be kind. 

Mairly had been taken by the Vicar to her new 
home. She looked such a quaint little figure in her 
long lilae print gown and white apron, the uniform 
of the orphanage, that the Vicar’s daughters called 
her a “sweet little dear,” and gave her silver six- 


pences, and the servants kissed her and cried over 
her She was some years younger than the 
usual age of admission, and the girls at the home 
seemed very big to her. The long rows of lilac print 
frocks and white aprons bewildered her, and the 
sameness of voice and expression never ceased 


If there were some who 
ned to tease and torment her, there were 


others who would have liked to make a pet of her, 


to perplex and distress her. 
were ineli 


but Mairly never distinguished between these; she 

suffered the caresses of one in exactly the same 

spirit as she endured the petty tyranny of another. 
The teachers found her good and obedient, and 


she went through the daily routine with immovable 
patience, but without interest. When there was 
unusual sound in the house, or a visit from a 
stranger, Mairly’s face sharpened into a look of 
intense expectancy, and then settled back in a while 
to the same dull patience. Oae day, when a visitor 
had come and gone, Mairly’s disappointment ex- 
pressed iteelf in a sudden demand of the Matron: 
“ Please, ma'am, when shall I see Don?" 
“You will see John some day, if you're 
girl,’ said the Matron kindly. 
“ But when, ma’am, please ? 
“T can’t tell you that, Mary.” 


sOlIne 


a good 


“It's much easier to be good if I know when,” 
pleaded the child; but the Matron could make no 


promise, and Mairly abandoned her hop 
day. 
One 


from that 


night in the early spring, she awakened 
with the sound of Don’s voice in her ears, erying 
“Mairly!” most piteously. She lay quiet until the 
usual time for getting up, and when the household 
assembled for prayers she went up to the Matron 
with the customary bob and curtsey. 
* Pleasa, ma'am, I must go to Don.’ 
You can’t do that, Mary, I'm afraid.” 

“I must go, I must go!” sobbed the child. her 
fortitude giving way for the first time. “ Don wants 
me, he keeps crying and crying; he waked me last 
night with his crying!” 

It was in vain they tried to comfort her—Don 
was in trouble, she must go to Don. She kept 
sobbing this out, till at last she was pronounced 
“naughty,” and put in a room by herself to get 
over it. 

Mairly was very quiet when she wae let out, and 
by evening the scene was forgotten. In the early 
morning she woke again, and sat up listening, but 
without making any sound. She crept out of bed 
and put on her clothes in the dark, pausing now and 
then to hear the steady breathing of the sleepers in 
the long dormitory; then she took her shoes and 
went out along the corridor, past the open door of 
the teacher's room, and down the creaking stairs. 
In the basement she got her cloak and bonnet, and, 
by standing on a chair, shot back the heavy bolt of 
the playroom door, and so out into the yard. 
was no way out of the grounds, but at the end was 
a space railed off for hens, and out of this a small 
opening had been made for them into the field 
beyond. The door into the hencoop was only 
latched, and, by dint of a great struggle, Mairly was 


18 


’ 


There | 


out through the hole, leaving part of the lilac print 
behind her. 

There had been sickness and fever at Langton, 
and one of Mrs. Smith’s children had been danger- 
ously ill. With this trouble in the house it was not 
noticed that Don was ailing also, One day he could 
eat nothing, and at night he tossed about, dreaming, 
when he slept, of strange places and people. Towards 
morning he awoke in a fright, and fell to calling: 
“Mairly!” In the day he was better, he took his 
meals with the rest,and played on the doorstep with 
the other children; but at night the same torment- 
ing dreams came back, and he woke again crying: 
“ Mairly! Mairly!” This time it seemed to him she 
answered: “ Wait a bit, Don: I'm coming.” He lay 
still contentedly till it was time to get up, and then 
without waiting for breakfast he ran off unnoticed 
towards Langton Fell. Outside the village he met 
his old friend the shepherd, and stopped to tell bim 


that Mairly was coming home, and that he was 
going to meet her. The old man laughed, and 
nodded kindly, saying: “ Ay, ay, lad, hurry along; 


mind you're not late”; and Don trotted on up the 
hill. 

It was some hours before Mairly's flight 
covered at the orphanage, and at first she.was only 
looked for in the grouuds, for it was thought im- 
possible she could haye got At length the 
piece of torn lilac print in the hencoop gave a clue, 
and by noon she was traced to the railway station, 
The booking clerk had booked a half fare to Fazerley 
by the workmen's train; he thought the child was 
with some workmen; he had seen one of them lift 
her into the At Fazerley the porter 
remembered that a workman in the early train had 
asked him to show a little girl the road to Langton; 


was dis- 


out. 


carriage. 


he had put her on the way when he went to 
breakfast. 

The Matron drove to Langton; and it was only 
when'she arrived with the Vicar at Mrs. Smith’s 


that Don's ab-ence was discovered. No one thought 
of going to the fellside cottage until the old shep- 
herd came through the village again in the after- 
noon; and by that time it was already dusk. There 
was a bitter east wind blowing, and the promise of 
a hard frost ; and the whole village turned out with 
lanterns and went up the fell. After some hours’ 
fruitless search they were forced to wait for day- 
light, when they set to work again, reinforced by 
help from all the country side. 

They found the children by the beck, four or 
five hundred yards from the cottage, lying in the 
heather, tightly clasped in each other's army. They 
were both dead; but the brown cloak of the orphan- 
age was round Don, and it seemed as if Mairly had 
been trying to,keep him warm. 


J. T. KINGSLEY TARPEY. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


CHRIST REX REGUM. 
Drar Sir—Your review of my “ Rex Regum”™ shows 


such a grip and mastery of the subject that 1 can refer to it 
only gratefully and with respect. But there is passage 
upon which I trust you will permit me to say a word. It is 
where you take exception to my saying that “the likeness of 
Christ must stand or fall with Christianity.” 

These words you have separated from the context. Will 
you permit me to complete the sentence as it stands in my 
book? It oceurs where | am dealing with the responsibility of 
the Church of Christ in adopting a likeness if that likeness is 
an invention. I say: * The evidence satisfies me of the truth of 
the likeness, and I rejoice in it. It is precisely the same 
evidence as that on which St. Paul bases his argument for the 
resurrection of our Lord. Limit the use of it as you will; 


one 


gaard against the abuse of it if necessary; but the fact remains 
that the manhood of Christ was visible to men apart from the 
Godhead. 


And of this fact the likeness is the record. There 





\ is no escape from this dilemma. 


Jf the likeness of Christ 
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is not authentic, it is misleading, and the Church, in holding 
it before our eyes these nineteen centuries, has been inviting 
us to believe in, and to anticipate the second appearance of, a 
personality which we shall not only never see—but which never 
had any existence. I believe that the likeness of Christ must 
stand or fall with Christianity.” 

It will be seen that these are not hasty words, but the 
expression of a profound convietion by one who has carefully 
thought out the whole question. Many critics have taken 
exception to them, but no one has yet attempted to reply to the 
argument on which they are founded.— Yours faithfully, 

Wryke Bayuiss. 

7, North Road, Clapham Park, Sept. loth. 


AN EMPIRE-BUILDER. 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1898, 


UT of the roaring street, 
( In the quiet chamber's shade, 
O'er a beart that does not beat 
Two weary hands are laid. 


O patient, aged hands!— 
O tired eyes, closed to rest, 
Ye have looked on many lands, 
And now ye look on the best. 


What can he show, this man, 

That a nation should praise his name? 
This: I have done what I can, 

And I leave to God my fame. 


No broad lands for England won— 
No treasure was his to take; 

But beyond the seas are none 
Who curse her for his sake. 


Maybe, he can show you naught 
For his years of toil and strife; 
But the House at which he wrought 

Stands fair in the Other Life. 


The House not made with hands, 
Where the pure in heart shall win, 
And out of many lands 
The people shall enter in. A. W. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


A GRANTED PRAYER, 


MONG those fables and fairy tales which appear 
N to be common to all the tribes of man, there 
is none more biting than that of The Inconveniently 
Granted Prayer. But some men pray honestly and 
some dishonestly, and the complaisance of the gods 
is ever most disconcerting when they unexpectedly 
take at his word a suppliant who does not happen 
to have meant his petition seriously. 


Now Heaven forbid that a quiet citizen, and one 
who duly believes nine-tenths (and a little more) of 
whatever he sees in print, should laugh over the 
discomfiture or seeming bewilderment of anything so 
august as the British Press !—which, if not divine, is 
at any rate too irresponsible to be merely human. 
Sometimes, to be sure, as I have sat at breakfast and 
peruced a leading article breathing household laws 
or threats of bloody warfare (as the case might be) 
my imagination has played for a moment around the 
figure of its author; and there has come to me the 
vision of a middle-aged man, slightly bald with 
watching over the interests of the empire and sitting 
too near the gas at hours when his fellow-countrymen 
are usually at rest—a middle-aged man, biting his 
pen while he seeks for a word which will hit a nice 
shade between “ miscreant”’ and “ little-Englander.” 
But as a rule I set my face against such anthropo- 
morphism, or try at least to lay more stress on the 
divine characteristics (omniscience, irresponsibility, 
etc.) than on the human shape :— 








The Gods are happy. 
They turn on all sides 
Their shining eyes, 
And see below them 
The earth and men. 


They see the Heroes 
Near harbour; but they do not share 
Their lives, and former violent toil in Tnebes... . 

Editors, like the gods, incite to great deeds, and 
enjoy the spectacle of them, from a distance. They 
have this, too, in common with the gods—that they 
rarely apologise. 

There lies my difficulty. Oae cannot smile or 
weep over the behaviour of the British Press in face 
of the Czar’s Reseript, as one would have smiled or 
wept if (to compare small things with great) a 
similar accident had befallen a mere man. The whole 
affair is too colossal to be comic. Tor years I have 
been accustomed to pick up my paper and mildly, 
over a boiled egg, add a tributary sigh to the editor's 
ingemination over the perverseness (endemic in Con- 
tinental countries, where the curse of conscription 
waits on habitual Sabbath-breaking as a headache 
upon a drinking bout), the greed, and the suspicion 
which together have transformed Europe into an 
armed camp. “We, in our splendid isolation, pursue 
righteousness with a quiet mind. But can nothing 
be done” (I murmured, echoing my favourite news- 
paper) “to show these war-lords how profligate, 
how wanton to the eye of common sense, appears 
their expenditure on bloated armaments? If we 
could only persuade them that the interests of the 
wolf and the lamb are identical—as indeed they are! 
We cannot take the initiative. They would mis- 
interpret our motives. But we can at least hope 
that the voice of self-interest will at length prevail, 
when the voice of humanity, speaking through us, 
has so long proved ineffective.” ... and so forth. 
It was easy for me, seated at a quiet breakfast- 
table, and looking forward to an untaxed one, to 
indulge in these aspirations, But I never failed to 
pay tribute to the self-sacrificing spirit of those 
writers who, though aware that war puts money 
into the journalist's pocket, yet called for peace 
with no uncertain voice. 

Imagine my feelings then as I perused the famous 
Rescript, and found the Czar using the very argu- 
ments which morning after morning, for years past, 
had received my admiring assent; nay, when I 
found him using my editor's very language, or 
something so near it that it was immossible to 
mistake the source of His Imperial Majesty's in- 
spiration. “In the course of the last twenty years 
the longings for a general appeasement have grown 
especially pronounced in the consciences of civilised 
nations. .. . The intellectual and physical strength 
of the nations, labour and capital, are for the major 
part diverted from their natural application, and 
unproductively consumed. Hundreds of millions are 
devoted to acquiring terrible engines of destruction, 
which, though to-day regarded as the last word of 
science, are destined to-morrow to lose all value in con- 
sequence of some fresh discovery in the same field... . 
National culture, economic progress, and the produc- 
tion of wealth are either paralysed or checked in 
their development. . .. It appears evident then 
that if this state of things were prolonged, it would 
inevitably lead to the very cataclysm which it is 
desired to avert, and the horrors of which make 
every thinking man shudder in advance... .” How 
easy (I thought) must the translator have found it 
to convert the Czar’s language into these golden 
phrases, so long since coined, and current, and 
polished by journalistic use! Whatever the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of international disarma- 
ment, of this at least we may be sure, that the 
business of clothing the arguments in eloquent lan- 
guage will not be one! 

“Now,” thought I, “for one of the pleasantest 
spectacles in life—that of a good man made 


. 


happy!” LEagerly I turned to the middle-sheet of 
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my newspaper. My egg might cool: for, believe me, 
reader, I can be enthusiastic at times, and my heart 
could not refuse a sympathetic leap as I pictured my 
favourite editor receiving the news that at length 
the Autocrat of All the Russias had joined the com- 
pany of “ all right-thinking men.” 


The first word to catch my eye was “ Quixotic.” 
Nay (I thought), that reproach might once have 
been flung at you, my friend and adviser, in the 
days when you besieged the ears of kings in the 
name of humanity! The next word with a capital 
letter—I had half-expected to find the whole article 
printed in capitals—was “Utopia.” A little lower 
down came “Ducdame”—which I took to be a 
foreign expression ; possibly one used in the original 
text of the Rescript and not easily translatable. 
The first paragraph on the whole left the impression 
that even in the first shock of delight my friend's 
sterling British common-sense had found time to 
assert itself. He had kept his head: he advised his 
fellow-countrymen to keep //icirs. that the Czar 
had kept Ais was perhaps more than a little doubt- 
ful. This struck me as slightly unfair to the young 
Ruler, whose proposal had taken a decidedly 
practical form. “ His Majesty has been pleased to 
order me to propose,” declared Count Muravieff, “ to 
all the Governments whose representatives are 
accredited to the Imperial Court, the meeting of 
a conference which would have to occupy itself 
with this grave problem. This conference would be, 
by the help of God, a happy presage for the century 
which is about to open. It wonld converge in one 
powerful focus the efforts of all the States which 
are sincerely seeking to make the great conception 
of universal peace triumph over the elements of 
trouble and discord.” To be sure, though (thought 
1), we must go softly to begin with: and I read on 
confidently, for my friend often puts his criticisms 
first, and reserves his blessing for his last paragraph. 

Still, I was growing impatient. His coolness, by 
those less instructed than I in his past utterances, 
might be misunderstood. Some italics caught my 
eye—Timeo Danaos ect dona ferentes. My friend 
often uses this quotation when I least expect it. 
Still, it seemed a little unfortunate. . . . I 
smoothed out the paper and read the article slowly 
from beginning to end. 


The first paragraph hinted that the Czar was 
Quixotic ; the next, that his proposal was dishonest, 
and intended to catch Great Britain unawares. | 
claim it as creditable that even in the first shock my 
sterling British common-sense detected a certain 
discrepancy between these two positions. But I am 
sorely puzzled. The friend whom I have admired 
these many years at the head of his forlorn hope 
seems to have lost spirit in the very moment of 
success. Such things have happened before now on 
the battle-field. But he has taken to commending 
Lord Castlereagh! Habit is strong, and I go on 
believing, as best I may, whatever he tells me in 
print. But I confess that my breakfast-table will be 
happier when, the immediate danger of universal 
peace having been removed, he gives up commending 
Lord Castlereagh and reverts to his old familiar 
enthusiasm in the cause of humanity. A.T.Q.C. 


REVIEWS. 


ANOTHER ARCTIC COLUMBUS. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT Ice: A NARRATIVE OF 
LIFE AND WORK ALONG THE SHORES AND UPON THE 
INTERIOR IceE-CAp OF NORTHERN GREENLAND IN 
THE YEARS 1886 AND 1891-97. By Robert E. Peary, 
Civil Engineer, U.S.N. Maps, Diagrams and Illustrations. 
2 vols. London: Methuen & Co. 

ESS than a year ago Lieutenant Peary was com- 
4 paratively unknown in Europe. To-day he is 
recognised as standing with Dr. Nansen in the 





front rank of Arctic explorers, as one of the two 
men now living who have not only greatly extended 
our knowledge of the North Polar region, but have 
done so on original lines. Dr. Nansen conceived the 
idea of utilising the current across the polar area 
and drifting with the ice across the unknown seas 
around the Pole. He succeeded, and reaped the 
reward of successful originality. Lieutenant Peary’s 
“root idea” is perhaps less dramatic than that of 
the Norwegian explorer, but it involved almost as 
great a departure from the accepted canons of 
orthodox Arctic exploration. Instead of creeping 
along the sea-ice and merely utilising the land as 
a base, Lieutenant Peary conceived the idea of using 
the ice-clad continental mass of Greenland—the 
inland ice-cap—as an “imperial highway” towards 
the unknown North. Plans based on this central 
idea were fully developed by Lieutenant Peary in 
ISS6, and he is entitled to the credit of having 
thought out for himself the main lines of the work 
which he has since so suecessfully accomplished. 
Whether the same idea had not occurred to others 
we need not seek too closely to determine. Dr. 
Nansen had the good fortune, two years later, to 
be the first to cross the Greenland ice-cap, and 
Lieutenant Peary admits that this “forestalling” 
of his work was “a serious blow” to him. But 
in the ten years that have passed since Dr. 
Nansen'’s memorable journey Lieutenant Peary has 
almost established a claim to regard the inland 
ice as his own peculiar province. He believes 
that he will yet be able to reach the actual 
spot which marks the northern apex of our 
globe, and his plans for accomplishing this were, less 
than a year ago, laid before british geographers. At 
this moment the first stages of those plans are in 
course of execution. They may or may not succeed. 
But whether Lieutenant Peary does or does not 
plant the Stars and Stripes on the northernmost 
point of the earth, he has won for himself an undying 
place in the roll of Arctic heroes, and the two hand 
some volumes lying before us are the sufficient 
evidence of his right to the position. 

In all, Lieutenant Peary has made five expedi- 
tions to the Arctic regions. But these volumes are 
the first and only complete record of his journeys. It 
is true that in papers read before certain learned 
societies, in magazines, and in popular lectures, the 
outlines of his work have been placed on record, 
but the delay in giving those records permanent 
and adequate form must be held mainly account- 
able for that comparative ignorance in Europe 
of the real extent and value of Peary’s con- 
tribution to the sum of Arctic knowledge to 
which reference has already been made. But now 
that the means of judging are amply available, 
recognition will be prompt and complete. Geo- 
graphers have, of course, long admitted the scientific 
value of Lieutenant Peary’s work, but this detailed 
narrative of his successive journeys will convince 
everybody that in the still youthful American 
engineer there are found compacted the qualities 
that go to the making of the great explorer. These 
five journeys have been accomplished without any 
direct assistance from the Government of the United 
States. Lieutenant Peary is an engineer in Govern- 
ment employment. He is indebted to the Govern- 
ment for leave of absence—not always very cordially 
given. But, except for this trifling concession, the 
results he has obtained are the fruits of private 
enterprise and liberality. No part of Lieutenant 
Peary’s story is more humanly interesting than the 
introduction in which he recounts his hopes, fears, 
and struggles in the preparation of his various 
expeditions, and makes fitting acknowledgment of 
the assistance he has received from individuals 
and societies. It need scarcely be said that 
he is an enthusiast. He shares with Nansen 
the contempt of all enthusiasts for the utili- 
tarian who wants a “dollar for dollar return” 
for every effort and asks “Of what earthly use is 
Arctic exploration?” It is by no means certain 
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that, judged by the strictest commercial standard, 
Arctic exploration may not at some future date be 
justified even in the eyes of the man with the muck 
rake; but Lieutenant Peary is not willing to rest 
his case on any such contingency. “Suppose we 
admit,” he says, “ that Arctic exploration is only a 
matter of sentiment, with no money return, no 
increase of commerce, no fruit of colonisation, no 
harvest of great good for many men. Let it stand 
as a sentiment; it has good company. Love and 
patriotism and religion are matters of sentiment, 
and we ask no money return for them.” He has no 
misgivings as to the triumphs of utilitarianism in 
the future. ‘ Whatever may be said against Arctic 
exploration, it remains a definite fact, that no other 
portion of the globe possesses such universal attrac- 
tion for young and old, illiterate and intelligent, 
weak and strong, as this, And one thing is as 
certain as that the North Star will continue to 
shine : regardless of utility or non-utility, the inherent 
charm of Arctic work, and the irrepressible restless- 
ness of the human animal, as long as there remains 
a corner of the earth unknown to him, will keep 
up efforts in the ‘White North’ till every square 
mile of sea and land has been charted.” 

Hitherto we have dealt rather with the spirit 
in which Lieutenant Peary has undertaken his work, 
and written his account of it, than with the inci- 
dents of his journeys or the results obtained. These 
are so fully set out, both in narrative and pictorial 
form, in the volumes now under review, that it is 
really impossible to do more than refer to some of 
the salient features of the book, and advise every- 
body to examine it for themselves. There are more 
than eight hundred illustrations, mostly from photo- 
graphs, covering almost every phase and aspect, both 
of the life of the expedition and of the small tribe of 
Smith Sound i ktmop. the most northerly human 
beings in the world, ‘with whom Lieutenant Peary 
established the most friendly and,helpful rela- 
tions. This little community was, when discovered 
by Lieutenant Peary, practically living in the Stone 
(ge, and the careful observations of their manners 
and customs, the anthropometrical measurements 
and photographs taken by Dr. Cook and Lieutenant 
Peary, supply ethnologists with an unusually com- 
plete account of these Northern peoples. Of the 
result of coming into contact with their more 
civilised fellows on these primitive children of the 
North, Lieutenant Peary gives a gratifying account. 
The effect has been, he says, “to raise the entire 
tribe to a condition of affluence. The difference 
between their condition five years ago and to-day 
can perhaps be best illustrated by imagining the 
ease of a community or village of farm- or day- 
labourers working at a dollar and a quarter a day 
and possessing nothing but their wages; then 
suppose each member of this community to have 
given him a furnished house and lot, and a ten- 
thousand-dollar bank account. Seven years ago many 
@ man in this tribe possessed no knife, and many a 
woman no needle. Few of the men possessed kayaks, 
or skin canoes ; and he was indeed well off who had a 
spear or harpoon shaft made of a single piece of wood. 
To-day men and women are amply supplied with 
knives and needles ; every adult man and half-grown 
boy has his canoe; most of the men have guns: and 
every hunter is supplied with the best of wood for 
his lance, his harpoon, his seal spear, and his 
sledge.” This interesting tribe numbers some two 
hundred and fifty souls, and some of its most active 
members are to form part of the expedition which 
Lieutenant Peary is now leading towards the Pole. 

Of the five expeditions recorded in these volumes, 
the first in 1886 and the last two in 1896 and 1897 were 
summer voyages, undertaken, the first to make a 
preliminary reconnaissance on the Greenland ice, 
the last two for the purpose of securing and bring- 
ing to America the largest of the great Cape York 
meteorites, weighing some ninety tons. The second 
expedition in 1891-2 and the third in 1893-5 
were the really important expeditions, and it will 














be well to let Lieutenant Peary give in his own 
words an idea of the “imperial highway” over 
which his sledge journeys were made, resulting 
practically in the discovery of the limits of Green- 
land towards the north and north-west. 


The term “ Inland Ice” suggests to the majority of persons 


erroneous ideas. The surface is not ice, but compacted snow. Ele- 
vated as the entire interior is to a height of from 4,000 to 9,000 
feet above the sea level, mountains of the coast, which would be 
visible to the sailor at a distance of sixty or eighty miles, dis 
appear beneath the landward convexity of the ice-cap by tho 
time the traveller has penetrated fifteen or twenty miles into 


the interior, and then he may travel for days and weeks with no 
break whatever in the continuity of the sharp, steel-blue line of 


the horizon. 


The intense cold of this desolate Sahara of ice or 
compacted snow can scarcely be realised by dwellers 
in more temperate climes, but every aid that 
can be given to the imagination is afforded by 
the graphic descriptions and numerous photo- 
graphs contained in these volumes. We have 
been able to touch on but one or two of the 
many features of interest they contain; and it 
must be sufficient to say that, except in the 
matter of the maps, which are quite unworthy, 
from a cartographical point of view, of the rest of 
the “get up” of the book, this record of journeys 
“ Northward over the Great Ice” is a fitting com- 
panion to the splendid volumes in which Dr. Nansen 
told the story of the fram. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER AND LADY CHEVEREL. 
THe CHEVERELS OF CHEVEREL Manor. By Lady Newdi- 
gate-Newdegate. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

IN Inmber-room or garret of many an English 
country house, stowed away amid ancient news- 
papers and worm-eaten, discarded books, are boxes 
of forgotten papers; title-deeds, perhaps, account 
books, chartularies, of faint memorial value; but 
letters too and journals, mouldy yet still legible, 
shedding when deciphered and selected the polarised 
light of personal chitchat and contemporary record 
on the long forgotten past. If the wives of squire, 
baronet, peer, who spend their lives at present 
eating bread and honey in the parlour, would, like 
the Dames of Claydon and of Arbury, unpack and 
rummage their ancestral muniments, they might 
recover literary salvage not less acceptable than the 
memories of the Verney family or these letters of 
Hester, Lady Newdigate. The editor of this last 
delightful book claims a welcome for her heroine as 
the prototype of George Eliot's Lady Cheverel; the 
scenes and characters of Arbury a hundred years 
ago, traditionally reported to the future novelist 
when a little girl, through her mother-in-law, an 
attached domestic servant, or her father, the estate 
bailiff of the family, were woven into the pathetic 
romance of Mr. Gilfil’s love-story. Woven; not re- 
produced with any care for accuracy. Sir Christopher 
Cheverel exhibits Sir Roger Newdigate’s dignity, 
not his high intelligence and scholarship; Captain 
Wybrow reflects Charles Parker in appearance only ; 
Sally Shilton, the original of Caterina, fancy free as 
far as we can tell, was married soberly to a chaplain 
who did not in the least resemble Maynard Gilfil, 
and died at a mature age; Lady Cheverel, proud, 
beautiful, and pompous, displays nothing of Lady 
Newdigate except her beauty. Her deference to her 
husband, presented ostentatiously in the novel, was 
in real life veiled by tact and redeemed by wifely 
self-assertions: she is full of playfulness and fun, 
condescends to occasional gossip, is far more human 
than the superb Sultana who appears chiefly as a 
foil to the vulgar Asshers and the passionate 
ethereal Tina. The facts came to Marianne Evans 
distorted through the gossip of the housekeeper’s 
room, or were reshaped intentionally by her satiric 

and inventive fancy. 
Sir Roger Newdigate of Arbury in Warwickshire, 
an accomplished traveller, virtuoso, scholar, is best 
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known by the Poetry Prize which he instituted at 
Oxford. Its conditions were, that it should contain 
no compliment to himself, should be limited to fifty 
lines, should treat of ancient architecture, sculpture, 
painting. It was won in his life time by Christopher 
North, then an undergraduate of Magdalen, but was 
not fairly established till some years later. After 
sixteen poems the fifty line limit was aban- 
doned, to the detriment of the later compositions, 
as all must feel who compare the condensed and 
Attic lines by Milman, Adolphus, Rickards, Sewell, 
and their contemporaries, with the diffuse pro- 
ductions which followed and are still annually 
perpetrated—" Your prize-poem,” said Warrington, 
“is so pompous and feeble, that I am_ positively 
surprised that it did not get the medal.” At the age 
of fifty-seven, a two years’ widower, he married 
Hester Mundy, herself thirty-nine years old; and 
the letters from her to him, which form the great 
bulk of this volume, extend from their engagement 
in 1776 to her death in 1800. Frequent short 
absences gave sec} for correspondence; he rarely 
left his home: she paid visits to relations, and later, 
in search of bealth, to seaside and spa. Her com- 
pinions were her sister Nelly, a well-beloved and 
most lovable creature; another sister, Milly Barton, 
married to a worthless gambling man of fashion; 
and her brother, Edward Mundy, with his daughter. 
They stay at Buxton, while Sir Roger looks after 
his hay at Arbury. She bathes, and tries in vain to 
swim, is incommoded by the nobodies who crowd 
the public divan, consoles herself by flirtations 
with Lord Vernon and the Bishop of Peterborough. 
She goes to London for the Birthday Drawing-room, 
and to be painted by the fashionable Romney, who 
insists upon “a rich white sattin with a long train,” 
worn while sitting and left with him all the summer. 
The portrait hangs to-day in the great saloon at 
Arbury, with high-waisted satin dress draping 
the beautiful figure, setting off the high-bred, 
expressive, self-reliant face, its unpowdered hair 
and graceful head-dress: a roll of mu-ic in the hand, 
a “clavicello,” or keyed violoncello, standing by. 
She takes “the girls” to Ranelagh and to “the 
Spanish Embassador’s entertainment,” to the new 
opera-house, where Mrs. Siddons acts “Lady 
Macbeth" and Mrs. Jordan is in the farce, and 
goes to Court in a gown “most beautiful and 
elegant.” One of the girls is Sally Shilton, singing at 
great houses under Lady Newdigate’s chaperonage 
as a preface to her public career. Everyone loves 
and admires “ the little syren ""—her face and manner 
no less than her exquisite voice; but her health 
breaks down, and she is sent abroad to recover. 
The brother, “‘ Ned” Mundy, a much-married man, 
is courting his second wife, Lady Middleton, and 
summons his sister to Cheltenham that she may 
speed the suit and propitiate the lady. The 
marriage takes place, but the poor wife dies in 
giving birth to a little girl, afterwards Duchess of 
Newcastle. Charles Parker (Captain Wybrow) 
fancies himself in love with a daughter of Lord 
Howe, the hero of the First of June, and relies on 
Lady Newdigate’s advice and help; but the gentle- 
man is timid and the lady not encouraging; the 
whim passes off, and he bestows his beautiful face 
on a Miss Anstruther: in their grandson, Charles 
Newdigate-Newdegate, who succeeds to the Warwick- 
shire property, we recognise the eccentric and 
familiar member for North Warwickshire, much 
laughed at yet much loved, sworn foe to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, devotee of an obsolete Toryism, last 
example of the elaborate gesticulation and _ stiff 
formal balanced oratory current amongst the lesser 
speakers in the House of Commons fifty years ago. 
As time goes on her jaunts are in search not of her 
own or others’ pleasure, but of health. She goes to 
Bognor, staying on the way at Stanstead Park, the 
splendid house of the rich nabob Mr. Barwell, whose 
widow her brother married later. “There were a 
few Indians in society in my time, my dear,” says 
Lady Kew; “my father has often talked to me 





about Barwell of Stanstead, and his house in St. 
Jeames’s Square; the man who ordered ‘more 
curricles’ when there were not carriages enough 
for his guests.” Then Brighthelmstone is tried, ‘ y' 
last house upon y° Steyne,” where strawberries are 
eighteenpence a pottle, and a pair of soles is thought 
dear at the same price: Margate finally, the voyage 
from London being made in the Hoy which Charles 
Lamb has made famous; but the disease gains 
ground ; and the sweet lady, intrepid and affectionate 
to the last, is taken home to die. 

The charm of her letters lies in their spontaneous 
unaffected revelation of a bewitching yet vigorous 
personality. Their magic is akin to that of Cowper's 
letters; and, like his, they make us intimate with 
the characters not only of the writer, but of her 
correspondent ; not a line of Sir Roger's to her has 
been preserved; but we are able as we read to 
construct his idiosyncrasy and his fancies, the whims 
and obstinacies of an elderly despot yielding to the 
skilful touch of her affection, playfulness, tact. 
There is loverlike fondness in sufliciency ; the “dear 
souls” and “dear Angels” swelling now and then 
on her part into touching avowals of grateful 
regard and confidence; she remembers him at the 
sacrament, loves to think their eyes “met in the 
moon last night,” hails rapturously the prospect of 
each return home, We can see that he ks sometimes 
complimentary, sometimes a little jealous, sometimes 
a little cross; and she meets and turns each mood 
with appropriate banter, with lively reprisal, or 
with tender convincing remonstrance. In occasional 
differences of opinion—as to the purchase of certain 
Sheffield plate and the hastening of Sally’s débit— 
she is all deference to his wishes, yet has her own 
way. He is gallantly attentive to her material 
Wants, sending frequent hampers of venison, 
partridges, pines, and fruit, with boughs of orange 
blossom and myrtle. In fact, she takes a healthy 
interest in her food, and the details of her dinners 
and suppers are appetisingly recounted. She is not 
without pride of place; is contemptuous of the 
vulgar at Buxton, of the promenaders on the Steyne 
“ whom nobody knows,’ and takes quiet precedence 
of a Nova Scotia baronet’s wife who gives herself 
airs. Nor is she above a little scandal; tells how “ the 
P. of W. and D. of Y. are beastiy drunk every day, 
and the poor little Duchess unhappy”; how Lady 
Jersey comes to Brighton in pursuit of the Prince, 
and the mob hiss her in the streets. We get curious 
words and phrases: “The thing” and “glib” in 
italics as newly fashioned; the untranslatable 
fonish, to which Fanny Burney has accustomed us; 
riot for an evening assembly, predecessor of the 
later “rout.” There are interesting historic and 
social touches. Lord Denbigh is robbed near Dun- 
stable by a highwayman, who on receipt of his 
purse with twenty-two guineas politely returns his 
watch. She has tickets for the Hastings trial. The 
Great Seal is stolen; in consequence, it is supposed, 
of bets depending on the day of Dissolution. The 
mutiny at the Nore has made the British tar un- 
popular; his appearance on the stage is received in 
silence. A French gentleman is * hustled out of the 
playhouse for saying Vivre la Republic (sic) in a low 
voice.” The novel most in vogue is the “ Sorrows 
of Werter.”” Tea costs eighteen shillings a pound. 
A smuggler’s vessel comes into Bognor; the ladies 
flock to make purchases. She will send Sir Roger 
some Indian silk handkerchiefs, but begs it may be 
kept secret, or she will have commissions from all 
her home acquaintance. 

The book is garnished with fine family portraits 
admirably reproduced ; loveliest of all is the Nelly 
Mundy by Sir Joshua; there are also the Sir R. and 
Lady Newdigate by Romney; Lady Middleton and 
Lady Charles Fitzroy, “ Ned"’ Mundy’s daughter, by 
Hoppner, with Charles Parker and his wife by 
Cosway. The book is daintily got up in almost 
bridal garb; as pleasant to handle and survey as it 
is fascinating to read. Perhaps a genealogical page 
would clear the intricate family relationships ; to 
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the absence of an index we can only say, as the 
Roman Curia said to the murderers of Cardinal 


Beaton, “ Remittimus irremissibile ” ! 


NEW ISSUES OF MODERN ENGLISH CLASSICs, 

Tue Works or Lorp Macautay: History or ENGLAND. 
Vols. I. and II. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

THe Works or Tuomas CartyLe. Centenary Edition, 50 
vols.—The French Revolution, Sartor Resartus, Heroes and 
Hero-Worship, Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches 
Vol. I.). London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 

Tuls new edition of all Macaulay’s Works, to which 
the name of “ The Albany Edition” has been given, is 
well printed and of a very convenient size to hold in 
the hand—not too heavy. Its paper does not specially 
please us, but a somewhat coarse and rough paper, 
belonging to that type whose very lowest form 
is the paper that wraps up sugar, seems to be 
now popular with publishers, and therefore ap- 
parently not displeasing to the public. The 
edition begins with the “ History of England,” two 
volumes of which lie now before us. <A prefatory 
note tells us that the sale of the History continues 
to be very large, and that of the Essays still larger. 
This is entirely as it should be. The more Macaulay 
is bought and read the better. Some petty 
coteries, some fastidious and over-refined critics, 
have affected to run him down as being common- 
place in thought; metallic, blunt, and tawdry in 
style—in short, a Philistine. And no doubt it is 
true that the more subtle phases of thought and the 
more delicate touches of style are not in his way. 
He is broad, bold, vigorous, full of colour, and, indeed, 
of the strong colours. It is easy to say that he 
wants this or that particular charm. But when all 
has been said against him that can be said the fact 
remains that he is a writer whom everybody can 
read and whom nearly everybody enjoys reading, a 
writer whose charm will keep an elderly man up late 
at night, though he may have read every word before, 
and will even detain a boy from his sports. His 
Whiggish viewof history and the British Constitution 
may be altogether out of date so far as practical poli- 
tics go, but it is not for that reason any less worth 
knowing. His political philosophy may seem obvious, 
but it is obvious to-day largely owing to the 
currency and influence which his works have had for 
the last fifty years. The very faults which critics of 
the “precious” sort blame are merits for the 
average reader, for they rouse and stimulate him, 
being qualities not too much above his own level, 
yet accompanied by an extraordinary force. It is, 
therefore, a wholesome sign that Macaulay maintains 
his popularity. His influence has been, except in 
one respect, an unmixed good for England and for 
America. That one respect is the disposition com- 
mon here, still commoner in America, to imitate his 
style. It is astyle which is in a way very easy to 
imitate, and many young writers can indeed with 
difficulty avoid imitating it. But strong, telling, and 
brilliant as it is in the hands of Macaulay himself, 
the monotony of its cadences and its proneness to 
exaggeration, especially to the exaggeration of anti- 
theses which are sometimes forced or unreal, makes 
nearly all imitations of it frigid, tiresome, perhaps 
even repulsive. 

Along with the new Macaulay there come six 
volumes of a new edition of Carlyle—three volumes of 
“The French Revolution,” of Sartor, Heroes, and the 
first volume of Cromwell. This re-issue is nicely 
printed, and is much to be commended for clearness 
of type and lightness in the hand. The Hermit of 
Chelsea does not perhaps sell quite as largely as the 
statesman of the Albany. He is not such easy read- 
ing, and his topics are not all of them of such per- 
manent interest. Nevertheless he still sells well, 
and seems likely to continue to do so for many a 
year to come. Since our own time produces no 


first-rate prose, it is well that the taste for the 
great writers of the last generation should continue 
so fresh and keen. 


Seldom have two contemporary 














writers been more sharply contrasted. Macaulay, a 
trifle the younger of the two, made his fame more 
quickly, and passed away sooner. He found his public 
at once,and his public fed on him with growing avidity. 
Carlyle was past middle age before he became a well- 
known figure, but the intensity of devotion from 
his disciples surpassed any reverence ever received 
by Macaulay. Neither thought highly of the other. 
A well-known passage in Carlyle’s discourse on Dr. 
Johnson is obviously directed against Macaulay. 
Macaulay —in a letter addressed, if we remember 
aright, to the editor of the Edinburgh Review—uses 
some such words as these, for we quote from memory, 
in speaking of “ Mr. Carlyle, who is certainly a man of 
talent, though I do not understand the admiration he 
receives in some quarters,” or words to that effect. 
One can easily imagine the criticism which Macaulay 
would have written of “ Sartor Resartus,” or Carlyle 
of the “ Essays on Bacon.” Both wers above vulgar 
jealousy, nor need anyone seek any such explanation 
of their attitude, for neither was by nature fitted 
to see the best points of the other; and whoever 
greatly admires the style of either will not relish 
the style of the other. Carlyle’s manner and diction, 
though most people will now admit that they were 
purer and finer in his early and middle period than 
they became after 1810, had between 18140 and 1860 
not a few imitators. Imitations have now ceased ; 
and the view of the old man as a philosopher ora 
prophet charged with profound truths has vanished 
away. To the present generation Carlyle is neither 
a prophet nor a sage, nor, indeed, a teacher at all; 
he is only a literary man, or, as Tennyson happily 
expressed it, a poet without the faculty of verse. 
It can hardly be said that the judgment of posterity 
has yet determined definitely his place in our 
literature, Yet that place will surely be a high 
one; and it seems safe to predict that some four 
or five, at least, of his books, including “ Sartor 
Resartus” and “ The French Revolution,” will con- 
tinue to be read as long as even Macaulay’s Essays. 
Possibly both the Essays and the Biographies and 
“ The Lays of Ancient Rome” may outlive Macaulay's 
History. The comparative merits of the four offer a 
tempting theme for discussion, and we may return 
to the subject when this new edition has made 
further progress. 


THE NAPOLEONIC LEGEND. 

THe ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH SERGEANT DURING HIS 
CAMPAIGNS IN ITALy, SPAIN, GERMANY, RussIA, ETC., 
FROM 1805 To 1823. Written by Himself. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 


Tus book has a curious history. It was first 
published in Paris in 1825, when the events it 
commemorates were more recent to the folk of the 
day than the Franco-German war is to us. Within 
two years English and German translations 
appeared—the latter with a preface by Goethe, who 
seems not convinced that the thing was genuine. 
The book has had a certain vogue in France; and 
the last periodic Gallic revival of interest in 
Napoleon has brought it again into notice. Thus it 
has been thought worth while to present it anew to 
the English reader; for with us the interest in and 
appreciation of Napoleon, “that natural force let 
loose,” has grown constantly. 

The translation is anything but welldone. Here 
be a few pearls:—‘“I was also standing and much 
embarassed with my looks” (p. 37); “ These sort of 
things”’ (p. 58); “The two young sailors received 
routes to return to France” (p. 121); “ How my 
appointment would be realised” (p.151). As stated, 
doubts have existed as to the complete authenticity 
of the work. These arose not on account of 
inaccuracies, which a common sergeant might well 
fall into, especially when writing at some distance 
of time from the events he describes. It is 
rather that the thing gives you a second-hand 
impression, as if the writer had worked up the 
scenes without having participated in them. Again, 
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the book is full of reflections and considerations 
which, trite and valueless in themselves, are rather 
those of the literary man than of the soldier. The 
explanation may well be that some Parisian 
literary hack has compiled the work from the 
narrative of an old soldier, eking it out from the 
abundant documents and letters of the period; 
but even this (supposed) hack author may have 
witnessed some of the scenes described—the tumults 
in Lyons, the massacre of Protestants in Nimes (or 
Nismes, as the author prefers to spell it), have a 
force and vivacity otherwise wanting in the book. 
Per contra, the narrative of the death of the King 
of Naples is evidently a mere hash-up of con- 
temporary reports. 

The most interesting chapter for English readers 
is the second, for having in the first narrated 
his early years after the style of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, the hero tells how he was enrolled as a 
marine—how his first battle was Trafalgar. Here 
he was placed in the tops of the Redoutable, which 
was then engaged with the Vicfory. ‘On the poop 
of the English ship I saw an officer covered with 
orders, and with only one arm. From what | had 
heard of Nelson I had no doubt that it was he.”” The 
sergeant fired at hazard among the group of sailors 
and officers. “All at once I saw a great confusion 
on board the Victory. The men crowded round the 
officer whom I had taken for Nelson. He had just 
fallen, and was taken below covered with a cloak.” 
Our author thus insinuates that he was the man 
who rid the French of their most dangerous naval 
adversary. Now Nelson was no doubt killed by a 
shot from the tops of the opposing vessel, but the 
English accounts agree that all the men thereon 
were shot dead, whereas our author was not even 
wounded. With this remark we leave the matter. 
The writer goes on to relate how he accompanied 
Villeneuve into captivity, how he passed into France 
with him, and was with him at the time of his 
death; after which he had an interview with 
Napoleon, who is always represented in what may 
be called the conventional semi-heroic pose. 

During the wars in Spain the sergeant is taken 
prisoner and deported to the island of Cabrara, 
from which he escapes in a small boat. Here the 
narrative is very interesting, which is more than 
one can say for the story of the Russian campaign. 
During this the hero is again taken prisoner, which 
event saved him from the miseries of the retreat, 
though if he was not there at all he also escaped 
them! 

Of course, he was on the side of Napoleon during 
the hundred days, but he does not make it clear 
whether or no he was at Waterloo. His return to 
his native village and his pose as views soldat are 
again of the conventional pattern. 


ANIMAL MIND. 

THe NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. By Wesley Mills, M.A., M.D., ete., Professor of 
Physiology in MeGill University, Montreal, Canada, ete. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

AMONG contributions to comparative psychology this 

book is especially notable for the detailed account it 

gives of observations on the psychic development of 
young animals. Quite rightly, Professor Wesley 

Mills points to this as its distinctive feature. Think- 

ing the time had come to carry the subject a stage 

forward on the way of “exact, systematic obser- 
vation and experiment,” he has devoted several 
years to making experiments and observations of his 
own. These are set forth in Part III. of the book. 

Part I. deals with the generalities of the subject. 

Part Il. gives an account of the phenomena of 

hibernation and of feigning (in squirrels). Part IV. 

is made up of discussions on Instinct by the writer 

and others. The animals most minutely studied 

(in Part III.) are the dog and the cat. An elaborate 

record is given of the progress of puppies to the 





sixty-first day, and of a kitten to the hundred 
and thirty-fifth. Some interesting remarks are 
made on the differences between pure-bred and 
mongrel dogs, as also on the differences between 
the cat and the dog. Pretty full records are also set 
out of observations on the rabbit, the guinea-pig, the 
pigeon, and the domestic fowl. 

What is said of the kitten the author would 
apply generally. Its whole history, he remarks, is 
an illustration that, however strong instincts may 
be in an intelligent animal, its psychic life is 
determined by experience. In the sense of instincts 
unmodified by experience, there are almost no “ pure 
instincts.” Instinct is never, perhaps, perfect at 
first, and, indeed, could not be, owing to imperfect 
development of motor power, the senses, etc. Yet, 
on the whole, heredity is stronger than environment. 
The authors remarks as regards acquirement of 
co-ordinated movements suggest very strongly 
Professor Bain’s theory of “spontaneity.” The 
actual process of formation in most cases seems to 
be a rather slowly-developed association among 
movements made at haphazard that have successfully 
coincided. The degree of advance in co-ordinating 
movements is found to be a fairly good index to 
psychic progress. Animals, according to the author's 
experience, are soon individualised, and are adapted 
to become specialists. 

To quote isolated results would give a very 
imperfect idea of the value of the book, which 
consists in the accumulation of original and accurate 
observations. The attention given to the develop- 
ment of the senses and of the motor powers will at 
once strike the psychologist. And this, rather than 
the accumulation of complex unanalysed cases in the 
form of “anecdotes” is, of course, the true method 
of comparative study. The view taken of animal 
intelligence is,on the whole, not exaggerated, though 
a slight tendency may be noted to minimise the 
distinction between men and animals as regards 
“thought” in the distinctive sense. Yet even here 
the author is fundamentally right. There is, he 
points out, not much “ thinking "—in the specialised 
sense in which it is correctly said that only man 
can “think ”—in ordinary human lives. To illustrate 
this, he takes the case of a youth devoted to 
cycling, where, of course, the mental processes— 
of perception and rapid particular inference 
expressed in action and not by words in the form of 
generalisations--are simply those of a highly intelli- 
gent animal. And when we turn from play to 
regulated work, the beaver naturally comes in for 
comparison. “It is quite true,” as the author allows, 
“that the man can think otherwise about his hunt- 
ing, cycling, ete.” Yet it also remains true that 
“no small part of our psychic life differs from that 
of animals rather in degree than in kind.” What 
the degree actyally amounts to can only be deter- 
mined by comparative study ; and, even for under- 
standing the psychic life of man himself, comparison 
is essential. Where should we be in knowledge of 
our physical organism if we made no use of com- 
parison? For psychological inference we have to 
assume, of course, that the mental processes of 
animals are like our own, but this assumption is 
verified within limits by affording coherent explana- 
tions of animal actions. The author may claim 
credit for having contributed to verify it still 
further by tracing to co-ordinations formed in 
experience much that is still vaguely supposed to be 
assignable to pre-formed instinct alone. 


“CONFUSED FEEDING.” 

Six Hunprep Years; or Historicat SKETCHES OF MEN 
AND WOMEN CONNECTED WITH THE ABBEY AND 
CuvurcH or Hory Trinity, Mrnoriges, From 1293 To 
1893. By the Vicar, the Rev. Samuel Kinns. London : 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

THERE is a story of a Caledonian whose favourite 

dish was sheep's head done in the national manner. 

“It is,” quoth he, “fine confused feeding.’ The 
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phrase well describes this portly volume. About the 
abbey itself there is little—not enough to make a 
penny guide. It was founded by Queen Blanche in 
1293, in the twenty-first year of King Edward L., 
and continued a powerful religious house till the 
Reformation, when it came into the hands of the 
Crown, and was granted in turn to various lay- 
holders. The church remained the parish church of 
the district, and first and last a number of famous 
people and members of powerful families have been 
buried within its walls. Now, if any family history 
touches his church even remotely, the author thinks 
himself at liberty to discuss the doings of that 
family. Thus two hundred and fifty years ago 
Miss Constantia Lucy was buried in Holy Trinity, 
Minories. One of her ancestors, Sir Ricbard Lucie, 
was chief minister of Henry II.; hence we have an 
account of “ The Constitutions of Clarendon” and the 
murder of Thomas a Becket! Again, the grandfather 
of this young lady was the Sir Thomas Lucy whose 
deer Shakespeare is supposed to have stolen, and by 
whose orders, according to one well-known legend, 
the great master of English literature suffered the 
indignity of corporal punishment. Dr. Kinns needs 
must discuss the matter at length, and give reasons 
to prove the legend baseless! Again, Bishop Barlow 
resided for some time in the abbey. He was chief 
officiating bishop at the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker. On the right consecration of Barlow him- 
self the discussion of the validity of Anglican orders 
has been supposed to hinge. Here the arguments in 
favour of validity are set out with clearness and 
force, though their connection with the subject is 
less than slight. Also, it might be pointed out, as 
Cardinal Newman so powerfully did in his letter to 
Father Coleridge, that the question is not one of 
mechanical symbols, but is to be looked at in con- 
nection with many other circumstances, so questio 
non cadit, even if the proper consecration of Barlow 
be held proved. These be but sample of our 
author's wanderings. An ancestor of George 
Washington is buried in the church, and «@ propos 
of this we have an account of the Stars and Stripes, 
supposed by some to be taken from the Washington 
arms. The national anthem of “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner "’ is printed at length, and the circumstances 
of its composition, minutely detailed. Again, there 
is a portrait of Sir Isaac Newton in the vestry of the 
church ; hence we have an account of Sir Isaac and 
the Mint, a copy of the inscription in Westminster 
Abbey, and a few other interesting but highly 
irrelevant particulars. Thus almost every great 
man in English history may be pressed into the 
service of Dr. Kinns and his church. 

But the vicar would, if he durst, make use of the 
illustrious dead in a more material way. In 1852 the 
then Lord Darmouth, in exploring the Holy Trinity 
vaults, discovered a basket filled with sawdust, and 
therein was “a head in a remarkable state of 
preservation.” From some fancied likeness this 
was supposed to be the head of the Duke of Suffolk, 
Lady Jane Grey’s father, who was executed on 
Tower Hill on February 23rd, 1554. “I was twice 
offered a thousand pounds for this head, and an 
American gentleman said he would write me a 
cheque for £500 at once if I would let him have it.” 
However, “the Bishop of London felt that no faculty 
could be granted for its sale.” (Must not the devout 
Radical again thank Heaven for the House of Lords, 
especially the Episcopal Bench?) Dr. Kinns in- 
genuously confesses “that at that time the money 
would have been very useful in the restoration of 
the church.” On the whole, we prefer to keep our 
illustrious dead at home rather than export them 
piecemeal to Chicago at however high rates. After 
this all else were but anti-climax; and though the 
worthy vicar gives us a full account of his church- 
wardens, sidesmen, vestry clerks, and even less dis- 
tinguished members of his congregation, these 
fascinating details must be sought in the volume 
itself, which, in spite (or because?) of its faults, 
makes very amusing reading. 





—— et 


FICTION. 
A Race For Mrtitons. By David Christie Murray. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


Byeways. By Robert Hichens. London: Methuen & Co. 
Tue BrotrHers OF THE PropLte. By Fred Whishaw, 
London: C. Arthur Pearson. 


Mr. CHRISTIE MURRAY knows how to tell a story, 
and fortunately, in “A Race for Millions,” he has, 
what novelists sometimes lack, a story to tell. The 
hero of the tale is a certain retired inspector of 
police, Prickett by name. Mr. Prickett has done 
great things in the detection of crime, and, after 
faithful service in Scotland Yard, has retired upon 
his pension and a modest competence. He still, how- 
ever, keeps his hand in by undertaking the investi- 
gation of private cases of exceptional interest, and 
when he is summoned by an eminent criminal lawyer 
to assist a distinguished foreign gentleman who is 
the victim of a mysterious robbery, he readily obeys 
the call. General von Veltheim, the gentleman in 
question, tells the detective that he is the possessor 
of two silver medals, which jointly give the clue to 
the hiding-place of a wonderful store of gold some- 
where in Alaska. The medals, according to the 
General, had been bequeathed to him by his father, 
who had brought them back with him from a journey 
in the far North-West. The General had been 
about to undertake a voyage in search of the hidden 
treasure, when one of the two medals mysteriously 
disappeared, and his object in seeking Prickett’s 
services is that he may recover it. To this narrative 
the inspector listens with an imperturbable counten- 
ance, and then invites Von Veltheim to continue 
the recital in a private place. No sooner are the two 
closeted together, and safe from interruption, than 
Prickett, with the calm assurance of Scotiand Yard, 
tells the General that he knows him, that he is no 
general at all, but a notorious criminal named Engel, 
and that there is not a word of truth in the story he 
has been telling. This is a staggering blow for 
Engel, alias Veltheim, but he stoutly maintains, 
despite the incredulity of Prickett, that the two 
silver discs, if they can only be brought together 
again, will reveal the hiding-place of two millions’ 
worth of gold. Thereupon Prickett simplifies 
matters by securing the disc which Engel has in 
his possession. This is the beginning of a series 
of strange adventures in which the detective finds 
himself forthwith involved. He is attacked by 
mysterious assailants in the streets. He discovers 
a charming young lady in the act of pilfering 
the cash-box he kept at his apartments. He is kid- 
napped, left to die of hunger in an empty house in 
Bloomsbury. In short, he discovers that possession 
of Engel’s medal has brought upon him consequences 
of a very unpleasant description. But his heart is 
in the right place, and he sticks sturdily to the trail. 
He does so even more resolutely when he finds that 
the charming young lady at the lodging-house, 
though she has been guilty of searching his cash- 
box, is no ordinary thief, but merely a dutiful 
daughter, anxious to regain the property stolen 
from her ruined father. Pursuit of the quest carries 
Kngel, his confederates, and the charming young lady 
(disguised as a boy) to the neighbourhood of the 
Klondyke. We must not go further in revealing 
the plot, but it will be seen that Mr. Murray has 
not allowed his tale to suffer from the paucity of 
the materials of which it is constructed. He has 
added another to the many enjoyable books we 
already owe to his pen. 

No one will deny the ability which is shown by 
Mr. Hichens in the collection of stories which he has 
published under the title of “ Byeways.” He writes 
well, and if it were only because of his excellent 
literary style the tales would be worth reading. 
They have, however, in addition, the merit of being 
constructed not only with considerable art but with 
a marked degree of power. Yet, able and powerful 
as they are, it is impossible to describe them as pleas- 
ant reading. Abnormal temperaments, disagreeable 
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situations, and semi-supernatural agencies seem to 
have a strange fascination for Mr. Hichens, and in 
the nine stories composing “ Byeways” there is 
not one that is really healthy in tone or pleasant 
in atmosphere. Here we have the story of a 
beautiful actress who has gone to Tangier on her 
honeymoon with her devoted husband, and who 
allows herself to be drawn away from him by the 
fascinations of a snake-charmer. The idea of the 
story is, of course, that the woman herself was no 
more than a snake, and that she was, accordingly, 
unable to resist the spell which the repulsive savage 
from the Soudan had cast over her. But whatever 
the idea may be, the tale cannot be described as 
agreeable reading, nor is it possible to enjoy the 
story called “A Tribute of Souls,” although it is 
written with rare power. Here we have a version 
of the old, old legend of Faust. A youth who is the 
owner of a good estate, but who is weak of body 
and dull of intellect, and who feels keenly the con- 
tempt in which he is held by his more healthy 
companions, sells himself to the devil in order that 
he also may become strong and quick-witted. The 
devil demands as payment a tribute of three souls, 
who must be brought to their ruin by this Scottish 
Faust. Accordingly, we see him drive the old 
minister of the parish into a furious atheism, seduce 
the young nurse who has tended him in a serious 
illness, and make the honest man who had been 
engaged to the nurse before she fell into the clutches 
of Faust into a profligate and hard-hearted scoundrel. 
Itis all very clever, but again we say itis not pleasant. 

A beautiful English girl, engaged at the liberal 
salary of four hundred a year as governess and 
companion to the Princess Tsesarof in the city of 
Chernogor, the capital of the principality of Balkania, 
is the heroine of “ The Brothers of the People.” If 
this simple-minded clergyman’s daughter—whose 
personal attractions seem to have turned the heads 
of half the Balkanians—was fortunate in her liberal 
salary and the affection lavished upon her by the 
young princess of the unpronounceable name and 
her brother Andrc,she was stit-amese unfortunate 
in finding herself involved in the plots of a gang of 
dynamiters who were bent upon effecting a revo- 
lution in Balkania by the murder of the ruling 
Prince. The father of the princess is the Prime 
Minister, factotum, and trusted friend of the said 
ruling prince. Unhappily he is on the very worst 
terms with his daughter and her brother André. 
The latter, although he is a mere boy of twenty-one, 
is the real leader of the conspiracy against the 
Government, and he has induced his sister to take 
partin it. There is a certain Count Kaspian, who is 
the devoted friend of the young Tsesarofs, and who 
introduces a complication into the plot by falling in 
love with Miss Micklethwaite, the English governess. 
This nearly causes that young lady to be shot by the 
princess, as the latter had marked Kaspian as her 
own. Miss Micklethwaite escapes the revolver of 
the angry princess only to fall a victim to a 
dynamite bomb, which kills a certain Prince Nicholas, 
who had been making dishonourable love to her, 
and deprives her temporarily of her senses. She is 
earried, wounded and insensible, to the house of a 
wonderful doctor, Karapoulos by name. This 
doctor is both an anarchist and a hypnotist, and he 
uses his hypnotic influence in order to make Miss 
Mickleth waite, when she recovers from the effects of 
the bomb, his docile instrument in the anarchist 
conspiracy. The young lady, who hates conspiracies, 
daggers, and bombshells when in her right mind, 
but has a perfect passion for them when in the 
hypnotic state, is deputed by the secret society of 
which Karapoulos has made her a member to put to 
death a fellow.member who has broken the rules. 
When confronted with him Miss Micklethwaite 
recognises in the doomed man her old lover, Kaspian. 
What happens then the reader must discover for 
himself. There is enough of blood, intrigue, love- 
making, and mystery in “ Brothers of the People” 
to satisfy the most exacting appetite. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue ancient city of Wells is a veritable Sleepy Hollow. It 
lies in the land of Avalon and Camelot and has little in eommon 
with the modern world. Resting in peace on its great tradi 
tions, and unvexed by the inroads of change, it pursues the even 
tenor of its stately ecclesiastical life. It is a city of refuge 
from the strife of the market-place and the turmoil of the streets 
of other and less tranquil cities—a place in which lovers may 
linger and architects revel, and beautiful enough in the glory of 
its buildings and the poetry of its a-sociations to silence the 
langhter of fools, and to make even flippant eynicism ashamed 
of its cheap, aceustomed tasks. “ There is no place,” declared 
Professor Freeman once, “ where you can see so many of the 
ancient buildings still standing, and still put to their own use.” 
The Cathedral, which has been compared by some judges to 
Rheims, and by others to Chartres, is beautiful within and 
without, and has not been shorn, like most old buildings of 
the kind, of its appropriate surroundings. Mr. Dearmer's 
monograph is admirably written, for it sets forth in a 
laminous and balanced statement the place of Wells in the 
religion of the West, and also describes not merely the build 
ing of the Cathedral, but its architeetural characteristics 
and the memories which cluster around its noble walls. Wells 
Cathedral was built in the thirteenth century, and bears the 
stamp of what was in truth a great period in architecture. 
Far back in the eighth century, King Ina of Wessex, according 
to ancient tradition, established a chureh with a college of 
secular canons attached to it, but it seems that there is no re al 
foundation for the legend that this great law-giver of the West 
Saxons founded a bishoj re at that remote period. Many great 
names, however, are undoubte il; associated with Wells, and 
amongst the rest those of Reginald de Bolun, Bishop Jocelin 
(who signed Magna Charta), Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop 
Laud, and Bishop Ken, one of the bravest as well as one of the 
best men who ever sat upon the Episcopal bench. There are 
many illustrations in the volume, and not a few interesting 
allus ons to the ecelesiastical annals of Eng mud. 

Many practical hints for those who go down to the river for 
their recreation will be found in a pithy handbook which has 


just been published on “ Rowing, Puntiog and Pants.” It deals 
with boat racing on the river, and explains as clearly as is 
possible on the printed page the essentials of good sculling and 
steering. as well as the mysteries of coaching a crew. The 
traditions and characteristies of rowing at Oxford and Cam 
bridge are discussed. and Henley and its re gatta, of course, come 
almost as prominently into view as the University boat race 
\s for punting, no pastime on the Thames, we are assured, has 


increased more rapidly in reeent ye in publie favour. The 
old watermen of the river have long been adepts at the art; but 
since the punt became a pleasure-boat rather than a clumsy 


fishing craft, its evolution from primitive homeliness to modern 
elegance has been rapid. “ The old fishing punt was built to 
stand re ugh work, with oak knees and treads, and bottom of 


thick deal, heavily pitched and tarred. The modern punt is 

built as light as possible throughout, and the old pitch and tar 

have been replaced by paint. ‘The wet well has disappeared, and 
its place been taken by back-rails and comfortable eushions.” 

It is claimed in this manual that for rivers like the Thames the 

punt has no equal amongst modern pleasure-boats. “One of 

its chief charms lies in its variety; no two strokes are exactly 
the same; the depth of the river is constantly varying; some 
times the bottom is hard and sometimes soft; on many of the 
reaches there are ballast-holes of some considerable depth, and 
other pitfalls for the unwary; and in order to urge your craft 
upon the even tenor of its way you must never let your 
attention wander, but be prepared for every event. And in this 
consists one of the greatest attractions of punting as an exercise. 
In rowing, variety is strictly discouraged, and cach stroke should 
be as similar as p s-ible to the one before. In punting, varieties 
of strokes are forced upon you from the constantly changing 
nature of the conditions, while the upright position, facing the 
direction in which the boat is going, and the greater freedom of 
motion, form an additional advantage. No wonder that the 
popularity of punting as an exercise has increased. It calls 
into play every set of museles, and makes demands upon the 
intelligence as well.” There are some historical notes in the 

volume, a number of accepted rules aud regulations, and a 

glossary of aquatic sporting terme. 

* THe Catarprat Cuurcn or WELLS: A DESCRIPTION OF IT3 FABRIC 
aND A Brizr History or THe Episcopan Ser. By the Rev. 
Percy Dearmer, M.A. Illustrated. London: George Bell & Sons. 

Row1nG, Puntineo anp Punts By D. H. M‘Lean and W. H. Gren- 
fell. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 

Srortina Ruymes anp Pictures. By J. L. C. Booth. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibuer & Co. 

A Trovsanp Years oF Encuise Caurcn History From THE EARLIEST 
Trwes TO THE DeatH or QuEEN Exizazetu. By L. O. Asplen, 
M.A. London: George Bell & Son. 

BiEssep akRE YE: Talks on THE Beatitupes. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 
London : The Sunday School Union. 

Quentin Durnwarp. By H. W. Ord, M.A. (Sir Walter Scott Continuous 
Readers.) Illustrated —Batrie-Precrs 1n Prost anp VERS* FROM 
Sir Watrer Scott. By J. Higham, M.A. Illustrated. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. 
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Brief allusion is all that is possible in the case of a group of 
miscellaneous books which have just reached us. “ Sporting 
Rhymes and Pictures” is a title which explains itself, and it 
belongs to a book of distinetly clever pictures, full of the 
humour of the hunting-field and of the road, with various aids 
to interpretation in the shape of verses, which limp rather than 
gallop.—*A Thousand Years of English Church History” is 
written from the point of view of one who believes, and has the 
audacity to assert, that the great historical religious community 
of Independents has worked “ gigantie mischief.” The sinfal- 
ness of schism bulks largely in a book which, though not without 
learning, may claim to rank among the curiosities of literature. 
Under the title of * Blessed are Ye”’ the Rey. F. B. Meyer has 
publ shed a volume of pra ‘tical expositions of the Beatitudes, 
marked always by simplicity and sometimes by strength.— 
Messrs. Black have just added to their well-known series of 
school text-books Sir Walter Scott's historical romance 
“Quentin Durward,” and in a companion volume a number of 

Battle-Pieces in Prose and Verse” from the same incompar- 
able and magical pen. Both volumes contain illustrations and 
notes, and can scarcely fail to prove welcome as reading books 
in schools. 
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unsolicited. 

THe SPeAKER may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning 
at No. 31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. It may 
also be obtained of the following, among other foreign booksellers :— 

Mr. F. A. Brockuavus, 16, Querstrasse, Leipzig. 

Mussrs. J. Lenequr & Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine, Brussels. 

THE CAMMERMEYER Bo@HanpzEL, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43, 
Christiania. 

Mr. Witr1amM Frick, Graben 27, Vienna. 

Messrs. KirserGer & Kespsr, Booksellers, Amsterdam. 

Messrs. J. C. Jura & Co., Cape Town. 

Messrs, Ketty & Watsu, Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and 
Singapore. 

~ el HicarnsorHam & Co., 164 and 165, Mount Road, Madras. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS BY Post. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yearly «  & Yearly ae 4s 2k 
Half-yearly ... 14s. Half-yearly ... lis, 
Quarterly ine 78. Quarterly... 7s. 6d, 





Scatk OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 





Front and Back Cover and First Page facing matter, £12. 
Page - ee - £10 0 Narrow Column ow. £3 6 § 
Halt- Page ies owe 5 0 0O| Half-Column ... iis 113 4 
Quarter-Page .., «» 210 O| Quarter-Column wo OM S 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page . £14 0 O| Inside Page ow £13 6 6 
Smaller spaces pro rata. Terms: net, 
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MR. BROWNING'S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Reduces it and Improves the Vision. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 


President of the British Optical Association, and Author of 
** Our Eyes” (now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


May b= consulted personally free of charge. 


“ARGONAUT’’ CRUISES. 


Ss. - Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 

This magnificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254; horse power, 4,000, is 
fitted with all modern comforts and improvements, electric light, excellent cuisine. 

£10 10s. BRITISH ISLES CRUISE (13 days), Newcastle, Tilbury (for 
London passengers), Portsmouth, Plymouth, Queenstown for Killarney, Kingstown 
for Dublin, Portrush for Giant's Causeway, along the Western Islands to Aberdeen, 
Leith for Edinburgh, Tilbury. September 6th to rs5th or 2oth. 

£14 148. CRUISE (19 da at LISBON, MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, LAS 
PALMAS, TANGIER, and GIBRALTAR, September 2end. 

£26 5s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and ATHENS CRUISE. Extended Cruises, 
including Constantinople, &c. ; also Nile Tour to Luxor. 

Full details from the Secretary, 5s Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 
47, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. ; 3, Charing Cross (corner of Northumberland 
Avenue), S.W. ; and First Floor, 32, Piccadilly Circus, W. 


OUR 


EYES. 








SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


t all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RODEN’S CORNER. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS," “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” “IN 
KEOAWS TENTS, " &e. 


“ Stri rand l plot, *R n'’s Corner’ is a story of absorbin st. 
R y has the t y succe i! ia the portrayal of character.”—Pal/ Val/ 


On Septern! t W 2 Eee 295 -page Illustrations, and 2 Facsimile 


Pa rown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL 


SIR FRANK LockwooD: sro 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, @.C., M.P. 


New Volume of ‘“‘THE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On September 26th. Royal 8vo. 158. oer. in Cloth ; or in Half-Moro 
Ma irbled Edges, 208, net. 
VOLUME LVL. (TEAC H—TOLLET) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF vepieeneenn BIO- 


GRAPHY. Edited by Sitpnry L EE. 


®.° Volume I. was put lished ij ur t, 1335, and a further Volume will be 
lensed Chasstanie ntil the completion of the Work, which will ee fle ted within 
two years Ir m the ps nt time 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of *‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, will be ton application. seis 


New Edition, in 3 “cen of J. . ected “TRAVEL” SKETCHES. 


On Se; er 26th. > crown Svo. 7%, 6d. 
SKETCHES ‘AND STUDIES IN ITALY 
AND GREECE, [By the late Jo! ADDINGTON SYMONDS. First 
Series 
o” apiece uring this New Edition t! late Mr. J. A. Symonds’ three 
volumes of travels, * Sketches in Ita i Gree *** Sketches and Studies in Italy, 
i‘ Italian Byways,” nothing has en changed except the ord-r of the Essay 
For the v ¢ e ol tra fers a topographical arr gement has been adopted 
Ga” The Second and Lhird Series will b+ ‘ n October 26th and November 
2OLM TESPECT IVEY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. MELROSE’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUR LIVING GENERALS. 


Twelve Biographical Sketches of Distingt 
Kitchener. By ArtHuR Tempce, Auth 





cluding Genera 
» Making f the Empire. 
s. od. 





With Portraits. Large imperial 16mo, art v n, price 
OUR LIVING GENERALS. 
“The Commander-in-Chief heads th y of portraiture —portraitur 
the po rial sense is an additi yal attraction to the book—and Sir Her t 
Kitchener fitly closes the gallant arr y. “Altogether the book is pleasant and 


pr ad weed ing.” —Saturday Neview. 


** The biographies are direct and well-knit Aberdeen Free Press. 


OUR LIVING GENERALS. 


“No one will deny that the list is well chosen—Wol seley, Roberts, Buller 
Wood, Kitchener, are all men of whom the nation is justly proud, and_ this 
simple recor¢ d of their services cannot but be well worth the reading.”"—Vavaé 
and Mititary Record. 


Two NEW AND POWERFUL STORIES. 


THE PARSON’S PROXY. by 


} 


Kate W. Hamitton, Author of “‘ Rachel's Share of the Road.” Imp, 16mo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
“* 4 very wholesome, sweet, and interesting st ry, full of g oy fe -eling, ur 
obtrusive Christianity, and real pathos, We trust t iat Miss Kat > Hi amilton h as 
in store for her readers many another novel as good as * The Koon on's Proxy.’ "— 


Speaker. 
‘We can give this American story unqua 


THE PARSON’S PROXY. 


“* The Parson's Proxy’ is a delightful book.’’— 


THE PARSON’S PROXY. 
“*A powerful story likely to enchain the interest."—Midland /ree 
Press. 
THE PARSON’S PROXY. 


“The style is vigorous, the characteri sat ion clear ; there is plenty of quiet 
humour. It is quite a pleasure to read such a book.”"—New Age. 


fied praise.”"—Christian World 


Leeds Mercury. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE, 


BY STRANGE PATHS. By Faynie 


. Newserry. Imp. 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE HEART. 
Edited with an Introduction by ALExanp¢r Smeciie, M.A. Feap. 8vo, printed 
on antique wove paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
Volume just added to the Series. 


THE JOURNAL of JOHN WOOL- 


MAN. Withan Appreciation by Joun Gaeentear WuHiTTier. 
“The Journal is quaint reading, and the language is charmingly piquant. 


— Bookman, 
16, Pilgrim Street, London, E.C. 
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The SEPTEMBER NUMBER of the 


PaLt MALL MAGAZINE 


(Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON) 


Is now Ready. Finely Illustrated. 


Price ONE SHILLING nett. 


“oe Smoker.” 
An Original Etching by B. Shs 
The Water. Mirror. 
Lh ated by Arthur H. Buckland. 
Dalkeith Palace. ; 
idiusivated from Painting 
The Haif-caste, 


lustrations by L. Raven Hill 


FRONTISPIECE. 

C. JELF-SHARP. 
_ Lord HENRY SCOTT. 
“ANNIE LINDEN. 


She. lilustrated by /. Walter West. W. A. WALKER. 

Te Real = Mark Twain.” : CARLYLE SMYTHE, B.A. 
iustraled wiin aits, &c. 

A Rene ERNEST A. NEWTON. 


An Anglo-American a 
t. Hon. Sir C. W. DILKE. Bart., MP. 
A Day of My Life at cambridge MARCUS DODS. 


iiiustrat 5 Rarlton 
A Chant of autem. tfter the French Paul \erlaine 
MABEL PEACOCK. 
With all Powders of =e Herehant. Parte i, —-— 
ustrations tH ’ ’ 
Pinar toy trai of hy A. L. ; ey. JAMES MEW. 


Ranging the —— 
The, Stiver Stull. 


“A ‘SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Ry =, L, Chapters IV ve 8. R. CROCKETT. 


éustrati } anion 
Mixed. — ; me. W. L. ALDEN. 
in ‘sfration y we Shepperson, 
British Army ‘Types: XVL The Comaander- in-Chief. 
J ar “ur ¢ (rd rim, 


A Modern Battle. 
Peace. 
Crime. Part tm. 


H. H. HUGHES-HALLETT. 
MARVIN DANA. 
J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 


H. GARTON SARGENT. 


&c., by the A 
“all for Naught.” 
lustrations by John Sher 
South Senden: VI. The Show Folk. 
ustrated by Percy Wadham 


Cockling in Werecambe Bay. 


Sir WALTER BESANT. 
A. M. WAKEFIELD. 


rated fr hotograph s fy son. 
From a Cornish Window, A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
i t Lhumd-nail Sketches by Mark Zanewill. 


The Sanean of the Month. 


‘18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Offices | Astor-Court Building, New York. 





THE BEST PAPER FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


32 PAGES OF LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES. 


MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON AND MRS. PATRICK 
CAMPBELL AT THE LYCEUM: A Drawing by F. € 
CARTOON OF THE WEEK: FEELING HIS WAY. 
By F. C. ¢ 

AN EXTRAORDINARY BALLOON ASCENT. 

NOTES FROM THE FLAYGROUND OF EUROPE. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE IN DANGER. Illustrated. 

A SHORT SKETCH: TOO MUCH WEDDING. 

THE NEW “ MACBETH.” Illustrated by F. C. ¢ 

A NORMANDY SPA. Illustrated. By F.C. ( 

AUTUMN NOTES FROM EPPING FOREST. 

A BEAUTIFUL “HOME OF THE DEAD”: MRS. G. 
F. WATTS’S MORTUARY CHAPEL. Illustrated. 

OUR VILLAGE CRICKET CLUB. Illustrated. 

THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA AND THE QUEEN 
OF NAPLES. 

CONCERNING DRESS. An Illustrated Article for Ladies. 

IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

OUR CHESS PAGE. 

ON A DUTCH WATERWAY. 

UP A WATERSPOUT. 

ALL THE WEEK'S NEWS. 
WAGS, &c. 


Illustrated. 
With Photographs. 


HOW THE WORLD 


PRICE 3d. By POST, 3)d. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & (0. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
6s. (Over 20,000 copies already 


THE STORY OF sold.) 
‘There are many elements f P ypularity in 
‘Th he Story of an Untold Love cs RS 


AN 


a genuine love story; it is sit nply and plainiy 


written, and there is no little lite erary skill in its 


mB «© « « Bee took b ‘ 
UNTOLD LOVE. ponents raged of all « = os $s an Seataee rr ns ane 
We should have liked to examine more closely 


into the merits of a book which is in m: 
remarkable one.” —A thenaum. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
CALEB WEST, Author of “Tom Grogan,” etc. 


MASTER DIVER 6s. (Over 24,000 copies already 


sold.) 
“It is along time since we have met with s 
CALEB WEST, sutiatnas ” a he a “Caleb West. feuibeas 
k for themselv 


nust go to the boo w themselves and enjoy it 
MASTER DIVER. oat S, its ht mour its rich character pe gle 


ng, 3 


any ways a 

















its thril on ac enti 1res, aS we must confess that we 
have done. cake? 
A ” JOSEPH F. CHARLES. 6s. 
’ ‘A cl story, flecked ith satire and 

STATESMAN’S pathos nit AP cove Oe ag 

CHANCE. ‘A distinctly clever story. . . . The rascally 
Co t George and his sister are iwn with no 
ittle skill and humour.” —G/as, Herald, 

“The hero of this tale e of those persons 
LOVER. who gave anata sble to the Society for P ax al 
Research some years ago. . . . bothered with 

a double personality. Daily Chronicle. 

AN ELUSIVE “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is an every-day 

story compared with e auda s idea which is 

LOVER. the pis eof the 5 : rf vAn b oan 1 nan 
Truth. 

By HERBERT C. MacILWAINE. 
6s. 

DINKINBAR. ia ve summ r publishing season uld hardly 
be « alle arren if it had on duced one such 
€ Nl nov us Mr. Ma 1! waine’s * Dinkinbar.* 

:.. oe b »*k makes a remarkable impres- 

DINKINBAR sion upon the rea er It is skiltul in the highest 

° de ! t of and mellow talent, 
b fr ar or vivid’e | - at on 
tis i gh praise, yet we shall 
» does not fh t 
DINKINBAR. Santina br te Che OO 
t ies of inter y vivid 5 ir 
itten y f 1 experi e and 1 e 
wled Westminster Gazeite 





THE MODERN 


GOSPEI * Clever, and undoubtedly interesting.” —Glode. 
“The reader follows cl y to the end, of which 
it ma id that it is attended with all the 

ce “ ery Scotsma 





Just Published, 
WITHIN BOUNDS. 


By Etnet Coxon, Author of ‘A Basil Plant,” “A 
Long Lane,” etc. 


Just Ready. A Limited Library Edition of 
THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 
With an Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. Limited 
to 750 copies for England and America. 12 vols., 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
Now Ready. 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHN- 
SON’S TOUR IN THE HEBRIDES. With 
Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, or paper label, uncut, 4s. net. 

Uniform with 

CONSTABLE’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S 
LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by Avucustine 
BirRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 6 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
or paper label, uncut, 12s. net the set; also in half- 
leather, 18s. net the set. 


**Far and away the best Boswell for the book lover now on the 
market.” —/dlustrated London News, 


‘* The format adopted is attractive—the size being handy, the binding 
tasteful, the paper good, the typography neat and clear.”—G/ode. 





2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





